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A.  D.  TUSHINGHAM 


JUBILEE  YEAR 


The  Act  of  Parliament  formally  creating  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
was  passed  on  April  16,  1912.  It  is  true  that  the  Museum  had  a  rather 
long  prehistory  of  individual  hopes  and  imaginings,  of  financial 
negotiations,  and  of  the  assembling  of  collections  by  the  Province, 
University  departments,  colleges,  other  institutions  of  various  kinds, 
and  individuals.  Its  history  proper,  however,  begins  with  the  act  of 
incorporation  and  the  appointment  of  the  Museum’s  first  Board.  We 
can  claim,  in  all  modesty,  that  its  growth  over  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  phenomenal.  It  is  Canada’s  largest  museum,  and  the  only  one 
which  takes  the  whole  world,  natural  and  human,  as  its  province.  It 
has  won  an  international  reputation  for  its  collections,  its  research, 
and  its  outreach  to  the  public  at  all  age  and  education  levels. 

We  are  celebrating  our  Jubilee  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  division 
has  collaborated  with  the  Life  Sciences,  the  Earth  Sciences  and  the 
Education  Divisions  in  an  all-Museum  display,  which  opened  on  our 
birthday,  to  illustrate  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  the  Museum 
over  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  called  “Search  and  Research”  and  is  an 
attempt  to  take  people  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  show  them 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  study,  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  field. 
This  exhibition  should  dispel  the  commonly  held  idea  that  the  only  func¬ 
tion  of  a  museum  is  to  acquire  beautiful  or  curious  objects,  to  put  them 
in  cases,  and  to  sit  and  admire  them. 

In  the  autumn,  this  Division  is  responsible  for  an  exhibition  en¬ 
titled  “Treasures  of  the  R.O.M.”  which  will  focus  attention  on  those 
objects  in  our  collection  which  are  art  masterpieces  in  their  own  right, 
or  are  treasures  in  some  other  respect.  The  main  exhibition  will  be 
in  Exhibition  Hall  but,  because  we  cannot  move  totem  poles  or  large 
Chinese  murals  from  their  present  positions,  these  will  be  provided 
in  their  own  location  with  special  symbols  to  mark  them  as  “treasures”. 
Such  an  exhibition,  by  focussing  the  public’s  attention,  should  make  it 
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more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  this  Museum’s  collections  of 
art. 

Two  lecture  series  are  being  presented  by  the  Museum,  one  in 
the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences,  the  second  to  the  arts.  In  each  case  leading  scholars  in  the 
field,  from  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  speak  and  will 
direct  attention  more  or  less  directly  on  those  areas  of  research  in 
which  the  Museum  is  most  seriously  engaged. 

Newly  installed  galleries  will  be  opened  to  the  public  during  this 
Jubilee  Year.  In  this  Division,  the  most  important  will  be  the  Athens 
Room,  the  result  of  some  four  years  of  research  and  construction. 
It  should  provide  an  unparalleled  demonstration  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  public  life  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  western  world  of 
today.  Smaller  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
this  Division,  notably  “Fifty  Years  of  Fashion”  in  the  Textiles  depart¬ 
ment  and  two  exhibitions,  “Canada’s  Early  Frontiers:  West  and 
North”  and  “Canadiana  Treasures”  in  the  Canadiana  Gallery. 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  Jubilee  Year  should  witness  the  Museum’s 
continued  interest  in  field  archaeology.  Expeditions  will  be  operating 
in  Ontario  during  the  summer  as  in  years  past.  A  skin-diving  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  international  waters  west  of  Fake  Superior  as  well  as 
mound  exploration  in  the  same  region  will  be  balanced,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  with  a  careful  survey  of  Indian  sites  of  all  periods 
in  Ontario  county.  The  British  Honduras  expedition  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Mayan  sites  continues,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  onslaught  of  “Hurricane  Hattie”  on  October  31,  1961. 
A  report  on  the  1961  season  is  contained  in  this  issue. 

In  addition,  as  of  April  1,  the  Museum  is  engaged  in  a  new 
venture — a  three-way  collaboration  with  the  British  School  of  Archae¬ 
ology  and  the  French  Ecole  Biblique  et  Archeologique  for  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  The  Museum  will  be  supported 
financially  by  the  Universities  and  Colleges  on  the  Toronto  Campus, 
who  will  also  send  staff  members  on  occasion  to  participate  in  the 
work.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this  project,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Currelly  in  Egypt  with  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  which 
did  much  to  kindle  the  imagination  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology  of  which  this  Division  is 
the  heir.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  our  Jubilee  Year  should  see  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  programme  of  archaeological  research  in  the 
Near  East. 

In  all  of  these  ways — by  special  exhibitions  large  and  small, 
by  re-installed  galleries,  by  special  lecture  series  and  by  an  augmented 
archaeological  field  programme — we  feel  that  we  are  celebrating  our 
anniversary  in  a  positive  and  fitting  way.  We  are  demonstrating  what 
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we  have  accomplished  and  at  the  same  time  proving  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  “rest  on  our  laurels”.  We  hope  that  our  public,  at  home 
and  abroad,  will  understand  and  appreciate  more  fully  the  scope  and 
importance  of  our  contribution  to  the  national  life  and  to  international 
scholarship  as  a  result  of  these  efforts. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  our  Jubilee  Year  is  more  than  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  an  institution;  it  is  a  tribute  to  those  who  had  the  vision  and 
the  interest  to  devote  their  time,  their  thought  and  their  resources  to 
the  creation  of  a  great  enterprise.  The  potential  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  is  far  beyond  our  present  realization.  If  we  ever  doubted  it, 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  demands  made  upon  us  would  prove 
that  the  public  respects  us  and  looks  to  us  for  assistance  in  ways 
which  we  had  never  imagined.  Such  demands  are  the  vindication  of 
our  efforts  in  the  past  and  a  continuing  challenge  for  the  future.  We 
shall  strive  to  be  worthy  of  our  reputation. 
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WILLIAM  R.  BULLARD,  JR. 


THE  BRITISH  HONDURAS  EXPEDITION,  1961: 

A  Progress  Report 


During  the  summer  of  1961,  the  British  Honduras  Expedition  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  conducted  excavations  at  the  Classic  Maya 
site  of  Baking  Pot  in  the  Cayo  District.  This  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Harvie  Foundation,  Calgary,  The  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto, 
and  the  Museum.  Work  at  this  site  was  decided  upon  as  an  interim 
project  when  shipping  delays,  combined  with  the  shortness  of  the 
summer  season,  made  it  advisable  to  postpone  until  the  1962  dry 
season  the  start  of  the  intended  work  at  Indian  Church  in  the  Orange 
Walk  District.  The  Baking  Pot  excavations  were  carried  out  between 
August  1 1  and  September  30.  The  expedition  was  fortunate  in  having 
all  specimens  and  nearly  all  equipment  safely  stored  at  Baking  Pot 
during  the  catastrophic  hurricane  which  struck  British  Honduras  on 
October  3 1 . 

The  writer,  the  Field  Director,  was  assisted  until  the  end  of 
August  by  Mr.  Thomas  Charlton  of  Toronto,  a  graduate  student  in 
Anthropology  at  Tulane  University.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Bullard  also  joined 
the  party  and  assumed  much  of  the  work  of  cataloguing  and  analysis 
of  the  specimens.  Five  experienced  Maya  workmen  were  employed 
from  the  village  of  Succotz. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
which  the  project  received  in  British  Honduras.  The  Government 
Archaeological  Commissioner,  Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson,  M.B.E.,  has 
helped  us  in  countless  ways  since  the  inception  of  the  project.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Chopin,  Acting  Director  of  Agriculture, 
the  Government  very  kindly  made  a  house  available  at  Central  Farm, 
Baking  Pot,  for  use  as  a  laboratory,  storage  place  and  residence.  The 
Farm  Manager,  Mr.  Douglas  Kemp,  and  the  staff  of  Central  Farm 
were  most  helpful.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  officials  of  the  Belize 
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Estate  and  Produce  Co.  Ltd.,  for  making  river  transport  available 
for  a  short  trip  to  Indian  Church  in  July,  and  for  their  offers  of  co¬ 
operation  when  work  at  the  site  begins.  For  help  in  ceramic  identifica¬ 
tions  we  wish  to  thank  Mr.  James  C.  Gifford  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University. 


Baking  Pot  Ruin 

Baking  Pot  Ruin  is  a  comparatively  small  Maya  ceremonial  centre 
located  on  alluvial  terrain  close  to  the  Belize  River  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  Government  experimental  farm.  The  ruin  consists  of  two 
groups,  each  composed  of  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  buildings 
arranged  compactly  around  rectangular  plazas  and  courts  (fig.  1). 
The  groups,  designated  Group  I  and  Group  II,  are  joined  by  a  slightly 
raised  roadway  or  sacbe.  The  area  surrounding  the  ceremonial  centre 
is  dotted  with  innumerable  small  mounds  which  are  the  remains  of 
domestic  houses.  Previous  work  has  shown  that  similar  house  mounds 
stretch  for  many  miles  along  the  Belize  River  wherever  the  terrain  is 
well  enough  drained  and  high  enough  above  normal  flood  levels  of 
the  river.  The  nearest  ceremonial  centres  of  importance  are  Cahal 
Pech  near  the  town  of  Cayo  and  Xunantunich  near  Benque  Viejo, 
about  6  and  14  miles  to  the  southwest  respectively. 

The  first  archaeological  work  at  Baking  Pot  was  done  by  the 
late  O.  G.  Ricketson  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in 
1924.1  His  work  was  entirely  within  Group  I  and  was  mainly  explora¬ 
tory  in  nature.  In  1949,  A.  H.  Anderson,  then  District  Commissioner 
of  Cayo,  did  a  small  amount  of  clearing  in  Group  II.  At  that  time  the 
main  pyramid  of  Group  II  was  being  used  as  a  quarry  for  road  con¬ 
struction  and  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Because  of  Anderson’s 
efforts  the  quarrying  was  stopped.  During  the  years  1954  to  1956,  a 
Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  expedition  under  the  direction 
of  G.  R.  Willey  dug  ceramic  tests  in  Group  I  and  in  house  mounds  at 
Baking  Pot,  and  also  made  a  map  of  the  ruin  and  part  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  of  house  ruins  (fig.  1).  This  work  was  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  prehistoric  settlement  in  the  Belize  Valley,  a  study  which  was 
centred  a  few  miles  downstream  from  Baking  Pot  at  Barton  Ramie 
Estate.2  As  a  result  of  these  earlier  investigations,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  principal  period  of  occupation  of  the  site  was  during 
the  Maya  Classic  period  (from  about  a.d.  300  to  about  a.d.  900), 
but  traces  of  late  pre-Classic  and  early  post-Classic  occupation  have 
also  been  found. 

The  1961  excavations  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  were  entirely 
within  Group  II.  Two  mounds  were  selected  for  investigation,  Structure 
A,  the  principal  temple  ruin,  and  Structure  D,  a  ball-court. 
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STRUCTURE  A 

Structure  A  is  the  largest  mound  in  Group  II,  and  was  surely  one  of  the 
principal  temples  at  Baking  Pot  (Plate  I,  a).  It  measures  approximately 
50  by  40  metres  at  the  base  with  the  long  axis  close  to  north-south.  The 
summit  is  a  sharp  ridge  nearly  17  metres  above  plaza  level.  The  struc¬ 
ture  faces  westward  on  to  the  plaza  of  Group  II.  A  seemingly  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  fallen  debris  had  been  removed  from  the  western  slope 
during  the  quarrying  operations  in  1949,  exposing  parts  of  masonry 
facing  walls  and  treads  of  a  stairway.  In  certain  parts  of  the  facade, 
particularly  north  and  south  of  the  central  portion,  the  quarrying  had 
destroyed  surviving  masonry  walls  and  had  cut  slightly  into  the  core  of 
the  mound. 

The  Excavations 

The  purposes  of  the  excavations  in  Structure  A  were  to  determine  the 
essential  structural  features  of  the  pyramid  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
a  collection  of  artifacts  well  documented  by  provenance.  Three  related 
operations  were  undertaken.  In  the  first,  a  trench  was  cut  through  the 
summit  of  Structure  A  in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
temple  building  which  once  must  have  stood  on  top  of  the  pyramid.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  temple  building  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  collapse  and  gradual  erosion  of  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
mound.  Nevertheless,  the  trench  was  continued  in  the  hope  of  finding 
evidence  of  earlier  buried  construction.  The  north  side  of  the  trench 
uncovered  part  of  a  structure  composed  of  rough  masonry  retaining 
walls  which  had  been  enclosed  in  a  rock  fill  of  later  date  (Plate  I,  b). 
The  wall  stones  were  unshaped,  and  the  masonry  was  of  poor  quality. 
It  is  unlikely  that  these  walls  formed  exterior  facings  of  a  building. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  further  information  concerning  this 
buried  structure  could  only  be  obtained  by  greatly  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  excavation,  the  trench  was  terminated  at  a  depth  of  about  five 
metres  below  the  summit  of  the  mound. 

In  the  second,  wall  lines  were  cleared  across  much  of  the  west  face 
of  the  mound  in  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  plan  of  the  sub-structure. 
This  effort  was  only  partly  successful.  Structure  A  had  a  very  intricate 
history  of  major  and  minor  rebuildings.  Many  of  the  intact  walls  per¬ 
tained  to  different  periods  of  construction,  and  evidence  concerning 
their  relationship  had  too  often  been  destroyed  by  the  earlier  quarrying 
for  stone. 

The  third  followed  Anderson's  earlier  work  which  had  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  small  room  at  the  foot  of  the  centre  of  the  sub-structure. 
A  second  similar  room  was  found  by  us  at  a  slightly  higher  level.  An 
important  part  of  the  summer’s  work  was  the  thorough  investigation  of 
these  rooms,  and  trenching  through  them  to  determine  their  structural 
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relationships  to  other  features  of  the  sub-structure.  Nearly  all  of  the 
complete  artifacts  recovered  came  from  caches,  burials  and  other 
deposits  associated  with  these  rooms. 

Finds 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  Baking  Pot  was  occupied,  during  the 
Late  Classic  period,  Structure  A  was  a  temple  standing  on  a  terraced 
sub-structure  platform  more  than  17  metres  high.  Collapse  after  it  had 
been  abandoned  had  destroyed  the  temple  building  itself  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  sub-structure.  Absence  of  shaped  vault  stones  in  the  debris 
indicates  that  the  temple  building  probably  did  not  have  a  corbel  vaulted 
roof.  The  interior  fill  of  the  sub-structure  was  of  rocks  held  in  place  by 
a  network  of  small  retaining  walls.  The  sides  of  the  sub-structure  were 
a  series  of  masonry-faced  set-backs  or  terraces.  The  plan  of  these  ter¬ 
races  was  fairly  complex  and  there  was  evidence  of  frequent  modifica¬ 
tion  in  detail.  The  terrace  facing  walls  were  of  small  shaped  stones  set 
into  lime  mortar.  They  had  been  ornamented  with  apron  and  basal 
mouldings  and  originally  were  coated  with  plaster.  A  broad  stairway, 
more  than  20  metres  wide,  ascended  the  west,  or  front,  face  to  the 
temple  building  above.  This  main  stairway  did  not  start  directly  from 
the  plaza  level  but  from  a  terrace  or  landing  about  four  metres  above  it. 
Two  or  more  narrower  flights  of  steps  provided  access  to  this  landing. 
In  the  plaza  floor  directly  in  front  of  the  centre  of  Structure  A  were 
found  the  butt  and  broken  fragments  of  a  small  uncarved  stele. 

Built  against  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  sub-structure  at  plaza  level 
was  a  small  room.  Room  1,  which  enclosed  a  masonry  altar  (Plate  II, 
a).  A  similar  room,  Room  2,  was  located  above  and  behind  Room  1 
on  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  central  stairway.  Room  2  con¬ 
tained  a  stone  monument  set  into  a  niche.  Both  rooms  had  undergone 
structural  modifications  during  their  periods  of  use.  The  ceramic  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  all  construction  associated  with  Rooms  1  and  2 
belonged  in  the  Spanish  Lookout  Phase  of  the  Late  Classic  Period 
(equivalent  to  the  Tepeu  2  Phase  at  Uaxactun). 

Room  1  was  at  first  not  a  room  at  all,  but  merely  a  high  masonry 
altar  built  against  the  base  wall  of  the  temple  sub-structure.  The  altar 
stood  on  the  thick  plaster  floor  of  the  plaza.  In  the  wall  behind  it  was  a 
small  niche.  The  top  surface  of  the  altar  and  the  interior  of  the  niche 
were  heavily  burned,  probably  from  the  ceremonial  burning  of  copal 
incense.  Later,  the  altar  was  enclosed  within  a  rectangular  masonry- 
walled  room,  the  floor  level  was  raised,  the  niche  was  blocked  up,  and 
the  altar  itself  was  enlarged  so  that  it  protruded  further  from  the  wall. 
Just  before  these  modifications,  a  cache  of  two  pottery  vessels  had  been 
buried  at  its  foot. 

Room  2  originally  was  merely  a  rectangular  room  with  a  niche  in 
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the  centre  of  the  back  wall.  Fire  marks  on  the  floor  and  fragments  of 
copal  incense  showed  that,  like  Room  1,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  burnt 
offerings.  Later,  a  roughly-shaped  shaft  of  hard  limestone  1.40  metres 
high  had  been  set  into  the  niche.  This  stele-like  monument  was  clearly 
of  ceremonial  importance  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  orna¬ 
mented  in  any  way.  Caches  made  at  its  foot  included  two  pottery 
vessels,  27  eccentric  flints  and  7  eccentric  obsidians.  A  bench  had  also 
been  placed  against  the  back  wall  of  the  room,  covering  the  lower  part 
of  the  niche,  and  the  floor  had  been  resurfaced.  A  human  burial  had 
been  placed  in  the  fill  of  the  bench.  Under  the  floor  in  front  of  the  bench 
was  found  a  secondary  burial  accompanied  by  several  pottery  vessels, 
all  placed  within  a  large  storage  jar.  Before  Room  2  was  finally  aban¬ 
doned,  three  pottery  dishes  were  placed  in  the  niche  in  front  of  the 
monument  and  a  number  of  other  vessels  were  smashed  on  the  bench 
surface. 

A  trench  into  the  fill  behind  and  beneath  the  rooms  revealed  addi¬ 
tional  wall  lines  and  plaster  floors.  These  belonged  to  the  early  part  of 
the  Late  Classic  period  (Tiger  Run  Phase,  equivalent  to  Tepeu  1  at 
Uaxactun).  No  conclusive  evidence  for  earlier  construction  was  found 
in  this  or  the  other  trenches  into  the  interior  of  Structure  A,  although  a 
few  sherds  of  both  early  Classic  and  late  Formative  age  were  present. 

Seven  human  burials  were  found  in  association  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of  Rooms  1  and  2.  All  could  be  dated  by  ceramic  or 
stratigraphic  information  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Late  Classic  period 
(Spanish  Lookout  Phase)  with  the  exception  of  Burial  5  which  was 
slightly  earlier  (Tiger  Run  Phase).  Burial  5  was  the  richest  in  terms  of 
minor  artifacts.  The  skeleton  had  been  placed  in  a  pit  behind  a  retaining 
wall  in  an  extended  position  on  its  back,  with  head  to  the  south.  Two  of 
the  teeth  had  jade  inlays  and  around  the  neck  was  a  necklace  of  two 
carved  jade  pendants  and  two  beads.  Under  the  body  was  a  pyrites 
mosaic  mirror.  A  polychrome  bowl  at  the  feet  contained  small  shell  and 
bone  ornaments  and  a  variety  of  tools,  including  spindle  whorls,  a  bone 
needle,  carved  bone  awls,  etc. 

Of  the  six  Spanish  Lookout  Phase  burials,  four  were  adults  placed 
in  an  extended  position  on  the  stomach  with  head  to  the  south.  One  was 
an  infant  burial,  and  another — the  most  unusual — was  an  adult  second¬ 
ary  burial  placed  in  a  jar.  Secondary  urn  burial  is  very  uncommon  in 
this  part  of  the  Maya  area.  Two  burials  had  no  surviving  offerings,  but 
the  others  had  from  one  to  six  pottery  vessels  in  association,  as  well  as 
occasional  smaller  artifacts.  The  burials  had  been  placed  under  floors 
or  in  the  fill  behind  retaining  walls.  None  were  in  specially  built  tombs. 

STRUCTURE  D 

Structure  D  consists  of  two  parallel  mounds  about  3  metres  high  located 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  of  Group  II.  The  excavations  were  intended 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  mounds  represented  a  ball-court  and, 
if  so,  to  develop  the  important  features  of  the  plan. 

Although  much  of  the  masonry  work  had  been  disarranged  through 
root  action  and  erosion,  the  identification  as  a  ball-court  was  confirmed. 
The  court  consisted  of  a  narrow  playing  alley  slightly  over  3  metres  wide 
and  19  metres  long.  On  either  side  of  the  alley  was  a  sloping  bench  3 
metres  wide  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1  metre.  “Playing  walls”  rose 
with  a  slight  batter  from  the  bench  surfaces.  The  ends  of  the  court  were 
open.  No  ball-court  marker  stones  were  found  in  the  excavations  (Plate 

II,  b). 

The  playing  alley  surface  was  a  plaster  floor  which  was  probably 
continuous  with  the  flooring  of  the  plaza.  The  bench  surfaces  had  been 
paved  with  squarish  blocks.  The  playing  walls  were  composed  in  part  of 
squarish  blocks  laid  edge  to  edge  and  in  part  of  horizontal  masonry  of 
small  stones.  Only  minute  traces  were  found  of  the  thick  plaster  coating 
which  must  once  have  covered  benches  and  walls. 

Ceramic  evidence  obtained  from  both  the  surface  debris  and  the  fill 
dates  Structure  D  to  the  Late  Classic  period.  In  its  general  features,  it  is 
similar  to  other  Classic  period  ball-courts  in  the  Peten  region. 

ARTIFACTS 

The  ceramic  sequence  of  the  Cayo  region  of  British  Honduras  is  one 
of  the  best  known  in  the  lowland  Maya  area  as  a  result  of  the  work  by 
J.  E.  S.  Thompson  at  Benque  Viejo,3  and  the  recently  completed  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  by  J.  C.  Gifford  of  the  large  pottery  collections  from 
Barton  Ramie.4  Our  Baking  Pot  sherds  could  thus  be  identified  and 
dated  with  comparative  facility.  Dating  of  the  various  construction 
deposits  and  burials  encountered  in  the  excavations  was  done  by 
examination  in  the  field  of  the  associated  sherd  lots.  Selected  sherd 
samples  were  brought  back  for  further  checking  against  the  collections 
at  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

Thirty-two  whole  or  restorable  pottery  vessels  were  recovered  from 
burials,  caches  and  other  deposits  in  the  Baking  Pot  excavations  (Plates 

III,  a-c).  All  are  of  Late  Classic  date  (a.d.  600  to  900)  and,  with  only 
one  exception,  they  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period  (early  Spanish 
Lookout  Phase,  equivalent  to  Benque  Viejo  Illb  and  Tepeu  2  at  Uaxac- 
tun) .  The  one  exception  belongs  earlier  in  the  period  (Tiger  Run  Phase, 
equivalent  to  Benque  Viejo  Ilia  and  Tepeu  1).  Nine  are  polychrome 
vessels  and  the  collection  includes  a  good  range  of  forms. 

A  satisfactory  collection  of  non-ceramic  artifacts  was  also  obtained. 
These  include  both  utilitarian  and  ceremonial  objects,  and  ornaments 
of  stone,  bone  and  shell.  Among  the  outstanding  specimens  are  a  cache 
of  34  eccentric  flints  (Plate  III,  d),  obsidians,  a  slate-backed  pyrites 
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mosaic  mirror  or  plaque  with  a  composite  bone  frame,  carved  jade 
pendants,  stone  spindle  whorls  and  carved  bone  awls  and  other  sewing 
tools. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  British  Honduras  law,  a 
division  of  the  specimens  was  made  with  the  Government.  As  a  result  of 
this  division,  16  pottery  vessels  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  and  16  to  the  British  Honduras  Government.  Of  their  share, 
the  Government  considerately  allowed  the  loan  to  the  Museum  of  five 
vessels,  including  three  polychrome  pieces.  The  loaned  specimens  in¬ 
clude  vessels  on  which  expert  restoration  or  drawing  is  necessary.  The 
Archaeological  Commissioner  and  the  Field  Director  feel  that  both 
parties  received  a  representative  share  of  the  objects  found. 

One  polychrome  pottery  vessel,  the  pyrites  mosaic  mirror  and  a  set 
of  inlaid  human  teeth  were  brought  by  the  Field  Director  to  Toronto  in 
December,  1961.  Shipment  of  other  items  destined  for  the  Museum  was 
delayed  by  the  October  3 1  hurricane.  They  were  stored  at  Baking  Pot, 
but  have  since  arrived  at  the  Museum. 

NOTES 

1.  O.  G.  Ricketson,  Excavations  at  Baking  Pot,  British  Honduras  (Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  Publication  403,  Contribution  No.  1;  Washington, 
1931). 

2.  G.  R.  Willey,  W.  R.  Bullard,  and  J.  B.  Glass,  “The  Maya  Community  in 
Prehistoric  Times”,  Archaeology,  8,  No.  1  (1955);  and  report  in  preparation. 

3.  J.  E.  S.  Thompson,  Late  Ceramic  Horizons  at  Benque  Viejo,  British  Hondu¬ 
ras  (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  Publication  528,  Contribution  No. 
35;  Washington,  1940). 

4.  Report  in  preparation. 
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H.  HICKL-SZABO 


AN  IVORY  DIPTYCH  IN  THE  LEE  OF 
FAREHAM  COLLECTION 


There  are  a  few  objects  in  the  Lee  of  Fareham  Collection,  now  on 
permanent  loan  from  the  Massey  Foundation  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  which  have  not  been  fully  identified.1  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  an  ivory  diptych  (Plate  IV).2 

The  diptych  is  now  set  in  a  metal  box-like  frame,  the  present  hinges 
of  which  are  replacements.  The  deep  incisions  for  the  originals  may  be 
seen  on  the  inner  sides  of  both  leaves,  1 8  mm.  below  the  top  and  1 9  mm. 
above  the  bottom.  The  patina  on  all  surfaces  (including  the  edges)  is 
an  even  golden  brown,  except  for  the  zig-zag  lines  marking  the  cut-out 
sections  of  the  metal  frame  on  the  back  of  both  leaves.  The  grain  of  the 
ivory  strongly  suggests  that  both  leaves  came  from  the  same  elephant 
tusk.  On  the  reverse  of  the  left  hand  leaf  is  crudely  engraved  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “15.49G.(orC)  Pusso”  (fig.  2),  presumably  the  name  of  an 
early  owner. 

The  architectural  frame  of  each  leaf  consists  of  an  almost  semi¬ 
circular  arch  with  an  inner  trefoil  moulding,  above  which  rises  a  low 
gable  decorated  with  knobbed  crockets  and  a  fleur-de-lys  finial.  In  the 
left-hand  leaf  the  arch  rests  on  two  slender  columns,  their  capitals 
decorated  with  stiff  leaves.  The  right  hand  leaf  has  similar  capitals  but 
no  columns.  In  each  spandrel  is  a  roundel  enclosing  a  quatrefoil;  the 
inserts  of  silver,  parcel-gilt,  are  obviously  of  later  date,  possibly  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  judge  by  the  toolmarks  and  the  gilding;  those  on  the 
left-hand  leaf  show  the  emblems  of  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew;  on  the 
right-hand  leaf  appear  the  emblems  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 

The  left-hand  leaf  depicts  the  Virgin  in  Glory  with  the  Child,  the 
right  the  Crucifixion.  The  Virgin  is  shown  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  crowned 
and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  flower;  the  pose  of  the  upturned  hand  is 
peculiarly  awkward.  With  her  left  hand  she  supports  the  Child,  who  is 
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standing  on  her  knee.  He  holds  an  apple  in  his  left  hand;  his  right  hand, 
again  awkwardly  posed,  is  pressed  against  his  mother’s  breast.  The 
Virgin  sits  on  a  very  simple  bench.  Her  dress  falls  to  her  lap  in  almost 
vertical  folds.  The  folds  of  the  skirt  form  a  deep  “W”,  the  high  point  of 
which  is  over  her  right  knee,  the  low  points  at  either  side  of  the  leg. 
These  deeply  cut  draperies  flow  diagonally  from  upper  right  to  lower 
left,  following  the  line  of  her  right  leg.  Her  features  are  sharply  cut  but 
the  original  polychrome  would  have  softened  the  effect,  while  it  would 
have  refined  the  rather  coarse  features  of  the  Child.  The  carving  is  very 
deep;  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  folds  and  drapery  and  the  extremely 
fine  detail  show  that  this  work  must  have  been  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
unknown  but  skilled  craftsman,  only  the  hands  forming  a  discordant 
note. 

The  right-hand  leaf  depicts  the  Crucifixion.  At  the  left  of  the  cross 
stands  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Virgin  behind  her,  and  at  the  right  is 
St.  John.  The  bodies  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  John  are  close  to  the 
outside  edges  and  turned  away  from  the  cross,  and  while  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene’s  head  is  in  line  with  the  position  of  her  body,  St.  John  looks  back 
over  his  right  shoulder  toward  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  stance  of 
these  figures  at  the  borders  of  the  scene — their  outer  shoulders  strongly 
regressed  and  their  inner  shoulders  effectively  advanced — adds  to  the 
impression  of  depth  which  the  cratfsman  sought. 

The  figure  of  Christ  appears  to  be  much  further  back,  even  beyond 
the  Virgin  who  stands  behind  Mary  Magdalene.  This  illusion  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  ways:  under  the  trefoil  of  the  arch  on  either  side  of  the 
cross  are  the  sun  and  moon,  partly  hidden  behind  clouds;  again  the 
craftsman  strives  for  and  achieves  a  third  dimension  by  showing  the 
clouds  behind  the  arch,  the  sun  and  moon  behind  the  clouds,  but  in 
front  of  the  cross.  The  strongly  foreshortened  upper  legs  of  Christ 
accentuate  the  overall  arrangement. 

In  a  relief  the  capacity  to  show  depth  and  to  guide  the  eye  to  a 
certain  point  is  limited,  and  the  inventive  craftsman  must  strain  to  the 
utmost  the  limits  of  natural  possibility.  Until  the  fifteenth  century  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  to  draw,  paint  or  carve  the  figure  of  first 
importance  larger  than  the  rest.  This  rule  was  waived  only  in  cases 
where  a  definite  space  had  to  be  filled.  If  two  or  more  scenes  were  asso¬ 
ciated  and  had  to  be  balanced,  some  figures  would  be  smaller  either 
because  they  were  less  important  or  because  the  group  was  larger.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  latter  consideration  often  led  to  very  unsatisfactory 
lesults  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  If  we  may  assume  for  the  moment 
that  both  our  leaves  proceed  from  one  craftsman  or  one  workshop,  we 
may  agree  that  their  arrangement,  by  successfully  drawing  the  eye  to 
the  centre  of  each  scene,  has  effected  a  realistic  proportion  between  the 
two  figures  of  foremost  importance  in  both  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
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creating  a  good  substitute  for  perspective.  The  craftsman  was  therefore 
justified  in  making  the  figure  of  Christ  smaller  than  that  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  other  leaf,  although  within  the  order  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy 
they  should  be  of  equal  importance  and  size. 

Ivory  carvings  of  the  fourteenth  century,  despite  their  high  quality, 
were  a  craft  and  not  an  art.  A  craftsman  copied  sometimes  from  other 
ivories,  sometimes  from  manuscripts  such  as  “La  Somme  Le  Roy” 
(ascribed  to  Honore) ,  and  this  fact  complicates  the  dating.  Although  in 
architecture  the  shape  of  an  ornament  or  an  arch  almost  always  indi¬ 
cates  the  date,  this  is  not  true  of  ivory  carvings.  In  one  fourteenth- 
century  carving  a  gable  is  steep  and  an  arch  pointed  because  the  space 
is  narrow;  in  another  an  arch  is  low  and  semicircular  not  because  this 
carving  is  earlier,  but  because  the  available  space  permits  a  wider  archi¬ 
tectural  framework.  Where  it  is  possible  to  establish  connection  with  a 
definite  workshop  or  craftsman,  an  object  can  be  dated  fairly  accurately 
by  placing  it  in  a  series  of  examples  from  the  same  source  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  chronological  sequence  according  to  the  ripeness  and  state  of 
perfection  of  the  craftsmanship.  In  exceptional  cases  the  iconography 
may  indicate  the  date,  or  sometimes  a  special  type  of  decoration  such  as 
a  flower  motif  on  the  border;  but  these  cases  are  rare. 

It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  the  two  leaves  of  the  diptych  are 
contemporary  and  from  the  same  workshop.  Evidence  for  this  belief 
must  now  be  adduced.  First  we  should  note  those  stylistic  features  com¬ 
mon  to  the  two  leaves.  The  treatment  of  drapery  folds  in  the  garments 
of  St.  John  on  the  right  hand  leaf  and  of  the  Virgin  on  the  other  is 
identical.  The  pointed  shoe  worn  by  Mary  Magdalene  is  the  same  as 
that  worn  by  the  Virgin  on  the  other  leaf,  and  both  figures  have  a  little 
hair  showing  below  the  veil.  Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  identical  archi¬ 
tectural  frameworks.  To  these  stylistic  features  we  should  add  the  corre¬ 
sponding  measurements,  the  ancient  hinge  marks,  and  the  similarity  of 
patina  and  grain  already  mentioned.  If  this  comparison  is  accepted  it 
may  be  held  to  contradict  the  opinion  that  each  workshop  had  one 
craftsman  who  was  a  specialist  on  “Crucifixions”  and  another  on 
“Virgins  in  Glory”  or  “Coronations”. 

The  evidence  so  far  produced  strongly  suggests  that  the  panels 
belonged  together  originally  and  were  not  “married”  from  a  cut-up 
polyptych  (a  possibility  suggested  by  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
carving).  Detailed  comparison  with  other  carvings  has  revealed, 
furthermore,  a  close  connection  with  the  group  attributed  to  the  French 
craftsman  or  workshop  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
First  of  all  we  should  note  the  twisted,  almost  dancing,  poses  of  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  John,  which  are,  above  all,  characteristic  of  this 
anonymous  craftsman.3  But  there  are  many  other  similarities  in  details, 
and  while  these  comparisons  are  intended  to  identify  the  craftsman  and 
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help  to  date  the  object,  they  also  make  it  clear  that  the  exceptional 
depth  of  the  carving  was  routine  for  this  craftsman,  who  established  his 
working  habits  mainly  on  large-scale  work  such  as  triptychs  or  polyp- 
tychs,  and  naturally  worked  in  the  same  way  on  the  few  small-scale 
objects  attributed  to  him. 

We  shall,  in  what  follows,  draw  attention  to  similarities  such  as  folds 
of  veils  and  garments,  position  and  treatment  of  hands,  and  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  faces.  The  parallels  cited  are  all  illustrated  in  Natanson,4  and 
belong  to  the  group  of  ivories  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin.5 

A.  (left-hand leaf)  The  Virgin  in  Glory  with  the  Child 

1.  Natanson,  fig.  27,  a  triptych  with  scenes  from  the  Childhood  and 
Passion  of  Christ,  about  1330-40.  The  Virgin  in  Glory  is  standing; 
her  right  hand  and  lower  arm  are  missing,  and  so  is  the  Child,  but 
his  hand  is  seen  on  her  breast,  identical  in  its  shape  and  awkward 
pose  to  the  hand  of  the  Child  in  our  leaf.  The  position  of  the  right 
leg  with  the  pointed  shoe  is  also  comparable. 

2.  Natanson,  fig.  28,  a  triptych  with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin, 
about  1320-30.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin:  beneath  a  trefoil 
arch  without  columns  (see  also  central  scene  and  side  panels)  the 
Virgin  is  seated  at  centre  left,  with  Christ  to  her  right;  the  figures 
are  turned  towards  each  other  in  three-quarter  profile.  There  is  a 
kneeling  angel  with  a  scroll  at  either  side,  and  above  them  an  angel 
with  a  crown  appearing  under  the  trefoil  arch.  We  view  the  Virgin 
from  an  angle  slightly  different  from  that  in  our  left  hand  leaf,  but 
her  veil,  though  slightly  simplified,  is  similar  and  so  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  folds  over  the  knees  of  both  figures. 

3.  Natanson,  fig.  28,  also  depicts  the  Virgin  in  Glory  with  the  Child 
(lower  section,  centre  leaf).  Although  the  available  space  is  much 
narrower  and  the  arch  more  pointed,  this  scene  is  very  like  ours, 
but  exactly  reversed.  The  hand  holding  the  flower,  the  folds  over 
the  knees  and  the  crown  with  the  veil  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
way.  About  1320-30. 

4.  Natanson,  fig.  26,  shows  a  triptych  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  At 
the  top  of  the  centre  leaf  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  the 
Virgin’s  veil,  the  folds  of  her  robes  and  those  of  Christ’s  robes 
compare  with  corresponding  details  in  our  left  hand  leaf.  Both 
figures  are  wearing  pointed  shoes.  A  similar  treatment  of  the  same 
theme  is  to  be  seen  in  Natanson,  fig.  29,  upper  scene. 

B.  (right-hand  leaf)  The  Crucifixion 

1.  Natanson,  fig.  27,  a  triptych  with  scenes  from  the  Childhood  and 
Passion  of  Christ,  about  1330-40.  The  setting  of  the  Crucifixion 
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scene  is  similar  to  ours;  the  cross  is  the  same,  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
similar  but  not  identical — the  loin  cloth  having  richer  folds  which 
indicate  the  position  of  the  knees  more  successfully.  At  left  and 
right  are  two  figures,  one  certainly  a  Roman  soldier  (see  fig.  31), 
looking  towards  the  centre.  Beyond  them,  but  also  turned  towards 
the  centre,  are  (left)  the  Virgin  and  (right)  St.  John.  The  treatment 
of  the  men’s  faces  and  their  lively  poses  indicate  the  same  craftsman 
as  our  St.  John.  The  treatment  of  draperies  is  rather  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  in  ours.  In  the  pose  of  the  right  hand  and  the  treatment 
of  the  dress  the  Virgin  can  be  compared  with  our  Mary  Magdelene, 
but  the  details  here  again  show  the  riper  maturity  of  the  same 
craftsman. 

2.  Natanson,  fig.  27,  the  Deposition,  about  1330-40.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  at  left  supports  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  being  lifted 
down  from  the  cross,  while  Nicodemus  at  lower  right  is  taking  out 
the  nails.  Close  behind  him  St.  John  is  visible,  and  behind  Joseph 
is  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  very  like  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  our 
Crucifixion  leaf.  The  architectural  setting  is  also  similar,  although 
this  has  a  slightly  more  pointed  arch.  The  women  all  wear  shoes 
and  the  men  are  barefoot,  as  in  our  diptych. 

3.  Natanson,  fig.  28,  a  triptych  with  scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin, 
about  1320-30.  In  the  Nativity  scene  the  Virgin  is  reclining,  rather 
foreshortened,  and  forming  a  45-degree  angle  from  the  lower  left 
corner  to  middle  right.  Her  right  elbow  is  covered  by  her  mantle, 
her  head  by  a  veil,  and  she  looks  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Although  completely  different  in  pose,  she  is  an  excellent  parallel 
to  the  Mary  Magdalene  in  our  Crucifixion  scene. 

4.  Natanson,  fig.  26,  a  triptych  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  about 
1320-30.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  left  leaf  is  a  scene  in  which 
an  angel  announces  her  death  to  the  Virgin.  The  pose  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  way  in  which  she  holds  the  folds  of  her  veil  in  her  left  hand, 
are  very  like  those  of  Mary  Magdalene  on  our  Crucifixion  leaf. 

5.  Natanson,  fig.  29,  the  centre  leaf  of  a  triptych  showing  the  Death 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  about  1330.  The  two  standing 
apostles  in  the  lower  compartment  may  be  compared  to  the  St.  John 
in  our  Crucifixion  scene. 

6.  Natanson,  fig.  31,  the  right  hand  leaf  of  a  diptych,  French  about 
1330.  This  leaf  is  wider  than  ours;  in  the  foreground  stand  the 
Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  behind  each  of  them  a  soldier. 
This  closely  resembles  our  right  hand  leaf,  although  the  cross  is 
more  elaborate,  the  sun  and  moon  are  here  held  by  angels,  and 
there  are  no  soldiers  in  ours;  but  in  layout,  general  approach  and 
details  it  is  very  similar.  The  use  of  the  same  architectural  frame¬ 
work  with  roundels  in  the  spandrels  is  perhaps  incidental,  but  the 
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pose  of  Christ’s  legs  is  exactly  similar,  and  so  is  the  dancing  pose  of 
the  two  female  figures.  The  depth  of  the  carving  and  the  technique 
of  guiding  the  eye  deep  into  the  centre  of  the  picture  seem  to  reveal 
the  hand  of  the  same  craftsman  who  carved  our  diptych. 

Both  leaves  of  our  diptych  have  now  been  compared  with  ivory 
carvings  ascribed  to  the  Master  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  an 
anonymous  French  craftsman  or  workshop  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  attempting  to  date  the  Lee  diptych  accord¬ 
ing  to  ripeness  of  craftsmanship,  we  place  it  slightly  later  than  the 
triptych  in  fig.  28  (dated  1320-30),  but  earlier  than  the  one  in  fig. 
27  (dated  1330-40).  Fig.  26,  another  triptych  dated  1330-40,  is 
in  many  respects  very  close  to  our  diptych,  but  the  closest  parallels 
for  purposes  of  dating  are  the  fragments  shown  in  figs.  29  and  31, 
both  dated  about  1330. 

On  the  basis  of  stylistic  comparison,  therefore,  we  are  justified 
in  ascribing  the  Lee  diptych  to  the  Master  of  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  and  dating  it  to  about  1330. 

NOTES 

1.  William  W.  Watts,  Works  of  Art  in  Silver  and  other  Materials  belonging  to 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  Lee  of  Fareham  (London,  1936)  catalogues  the 
bulk  of  the  collection,  exclusive  of  paintings  and  manuscripts. 

2.  Acc.  No.  L960.9.24.  Detailed  measurements  of  the  diptych  are:  Height  of 
each  leaf  10.6  cm.;  width  of  each  leaf  5.5  cm.;  depth  of  each  leaf  1.1  cm.; 
depth  of  carving  0.95  cm.;  diameter  of  roundels  1.7  cm.;  width  of  border 
0.35  cm.;  height  of  seated  Virgin  7.3  cm.;  height  of  the  Child  3.2  cm.; 
height  of  Christ  on  the  cross  5.4  cm.;  height  of  the  three  saints  4.8  cm. 

3.  Joseph  Natanson,  Gothic  Ivories  (London,  1951)  p.  21. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  2 1  f.  and  figs.  26-31. 
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GERARD  BRETT 


TRENCHERS 


Dinners  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  as  far  at  least  as  the  more  important 
and  elaborate  meals  are  concerned,  consisted  of  two  main  courses,  each 
containing  a  great  variety  of  dishes  of  meat,  fish,  game  and  poultry,  and 
puddings  of  different  sorts.  Illustrations  of  dinners  of  this  period  always 
show  the  guests  seated  in  a  row  on  either  side  of  the  Master  at  one  side 
of  a  long  table,  the  other  side  being  used  for  service:  but  both  the  rules 
of  precedence  between  classes  and  all  that  we  know  of  how  dinners 
were  actually  eaten  suggest  that  this  is  a  simplification  for  pictorial 
purposes,  and  that  the  guests  really  sat  in  groups  on  both  sides  of  the 
table.1  They  are  thus  shown  in  the  “Wedding  Feast”  in  the  painting  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Upton,2  and  this  arrangement  must  be  presumed, 
with  the  chief  person  at  a  separate  table,  in  the  banquet  scene  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Macbeth.  A  large  platter  of  pewter  or  wood  was  placed  in  the 
centre  containing  the  portions  of  food  for  everyone  in  the  group.  It  is 
suggested  that  there  was  a  bowl  of  soup  between  each  pair  of  diners, 
while  each  one  had  his  own  trencher  before  him.  Each  also  probably 
carried  his  own  knife,  and  a  wooden  or  metal  spoon;  silver  spoons  are 
known  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  cannot  have  been 
common,  and  latten  must  have  been  a  better  known  substitute.  Drink¬ 
ing  vessels  were  kept  in  a  group  on  a  side  table  and  handed  to  the  diner 
when  he  called  for  wine;  after  use  they  were  handed  back.3 

The  trencher  on  the  table  before  each  guest  had  originally  been  a 
section  of  bread  serving  the  purpose  of  a  plate,  and  cut  up  by  the  diner 
after  he  sat  down.  Many  late  mediaeval  sources  agree  that  it  should  be 
bread  four  days  old;  the  Livre  du  Menagier  de  Paris1 '*  adds  that  it  should 
be  “half  a  foot  wide  and  four  inches  high,  baked  four  days  before,  and 
let  it  be  brown”;  the  Poke  of  Curtasye,  an  English  source  of  1430-40, 3 
adds  that  it  should  be  cut  into  two  sections  of  which  the  upper  should 
be  divided  into  three  and  the  lower  into  four.  During  the  later  fifteenth 
century  the  trencher  of  bread  was  giving  way  to  one  of  wood;  For  to 
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Serve  a  Lord,6  written  about  1500,  is  the  first  to  refer  to  “trenchers  of 
tree”,  and  suggests  that  these  and  the  older  trenchers  of  bread  were 
alternatives.  An  example  of  the  wooden  trencher,  perhaps  dating  from 
about  1 600,  is  shown  in  Plate  V.7  It  is  a  piece  of  sycamore,  19.3  X  15.5 
cm.  and  1.5  cm.  thick.  Most  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  the  round  flat 
depression  (diameter  14.5  cm.)  serving  as  the  plate,  and  in  one  corner 
there  is  a  smaller  depression  1.2  cm.  deep,  the  container  for  the  salt. 
This  was  more  than  half  way  from  the  bread  trencher  to  the  pottery 
plate,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  gave  way  easily  during  the  later 
sixteenth  and  earlier  seventeenth  centuries  to  the  latter,  referred  to  as 
either  a  “trencher  plate”  or  a  “plate  trencher”  by  many  sources  of  this 
period.8  These  wooden  trenchers,  like  their  predecessors  of  bread,  were 
removed  if  they  became  too  dirty  for  use,  and  either  changed  or  washed 
and  returned;  it  was  one  of  the  complaints  of  Samuel  Pepys  about  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London’s  banquet  in  October  1663  that  he  was  served 
on  a  wooden  trencher  and  that  there  was  “no  change  of  trenchers”.9 

At  some  point  after  the  end  of  the  second  course — the  sources  vary 
greatly  as  to  just  when  this  was,  suggesting  that  there  was  an  equally 
great  variation  among  the  households  they  describe — a  much  lighter 
dessert  course  was  served.  “If  your  Lord  will  have  any  conceits  after 
dinner,  as  apples,  nuts,  or  cream”  says  Hugh  Rhodes  in  the  Book  of 
Nurture,  beginning  the  description  of  this  course,10  and  other  sources 
mention  the  consumption  of  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  nuts  and  of 
cheese.11 

It  must  have  been  for  this  dessert  course  that  the  wooden  trenchers, 
most  often  round,  averaging  about  fifteen  centimetres  in  diameter,  and 
two  or  three  millimetres  deep,  but  also  known  in  rectangular  or  oval 
form,  were  used.  These  normally  have  one  side  plain  and  the  other  with 
either  paintings  or  inscriptions,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  plain  side 
was  used  first  for  the  eating  of  the  meal,  and  that  after  it  the  trencher 
was  turned  over  to  display  the  ornament  on  the  other  side  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  or  edification  of  the  company.  These  trenchers  seem  normally  to 
have  been  made  in  sets  of  twelve,  with  decoration  reflecting  the  owner’s 
tastes;  they  were  contained  in  a  small  wooden  box  which  fitted  them 
closely.  A  number,  both  of  complete  sets  and  of  individual  trenchers, 
are  in  existence  today.  The  earlier  examples  seem  to  date  from  the 
middle  or  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  later  ones,  including 
all  the  English  examples,  belong  to  its  latter  part  or  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth.  The  decoration  is  sometimes  pictorial,  sometimes  satiri¬ 
cal,  and  sometimes  includes  Biblical  texts. 

A  set  of  round  trenchers  of  this  kind  was  recently  given  to 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum12  by  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone,  and  on  each 
trencher  there  are  two  lines  of  verse  from  an  unidentified  source;13  there 
are  also  paintings,  and  texts  of  varying  length  taken  from  Coverdale’s 
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translation  of  the  Bible14  (Plates  VI,  VII).  That  the  source  was  Cover- 
dale  seems  to  be  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  wording  in  many  cases 
agrees  with  his  and  that  the  texts  contain  two  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
translation — “Be  gentle  to  heare  the  word  of  God”  in  Ecclesiasticus  V, 
and  “Every  man  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  manslayer ”  in  /  John  III.15 
In  each  of  these  two  cases  some  later  owner  seems  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  delete  the  word  that  disagrees  with  the  Authorized  Version 
of  1611;  but  the  attempts  have  only  been  partly  successful,  and  the 
original  word  can  be  made  out.  We  must  further  observe  that  whoever 
planned  the  trenchers  seems  to  have  relied  on  a  not  always  wholly 
accurate  memory  for  the  texts  used.  Biblical  references  are  often  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  words  on  the  trenchers,  but  they  do  not  always  appear 
to  be  accurate  and  there  are  some  mistakes  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
later  damage  to  the  trenchers  themselves.  There  is  nothing  similar  to 
“Be  not  haistie  of  ye  tunge”  in  Romans  V. 

The  full  descriptions  follow,  but  a  note  must  precede  them  to  make 
it  clear  that  a  small  number  of  the  passages  are  too  brief,  and  are  of  a 
kind  that  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  many  places  in  the  Bible, 
for  identification  to  be  possible.  Wherever  it  could  be  found,  the  Cover- 
dale  version  is  given  in  brackets  after  each  text. 


1.  Centre: 
Surround: 


2.  Centre: 
Surround: 


3.  Centre: 
Surround: 


Of  worldlie  goodes  thou  shalt  have  store 
Be  thankful  to  the  Lord  therefore. 

Ye  rote  of  all  evel  ye  covetousnese  (For  covetousnesse 
is  the  rote  of  all  evell.  I  Timothy  VI). 

Gold  and  silver  hath  undun  many  a  man  (Gold  and 
Sylver  hath  undone  many  a  man.  Ecclesiasticus  VIII). 
Thy  yought  in  follye  thou  haste  spent, 

Before  not  now  for  to  repent. 

Praie  for  kings  &  rulers  (?  possibly  a  much  shortened 
form  of  “I  exhorte  therfore  that  above  all  thinges 
prayers,  supplicacions,  intercessions  and  gevynge  of 
thankes  be  had  for  all  men,  for  kynges  and  for  all  that 
are  in  auctoryte”.  I  Timothy  II). 

Searv  the  Lord  and  the  kinge. 

Feare  God  honor  ye  kinge  (Feare  God.  Honoure  the 
kinge.  I  Peter  II ) . 

Kepe  ye  kinge  commandments  (Kepe  the  kinges  com- 
maundment.  Ecclesiastes  VIII). 

Spare  not  to  speake  where  ye  are  bent 
Thou  shalt  well  speed  and  not  repent. 

Talke  wiselie  &  honestlie. 

Speake  evel  of  no  man.  Titus  3  (Speake  evell  of  no 
man.  Titus  III) . 
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4.  Centre: 
Surround: 


5.  Centre: 
Surround: 


6.  Centre: 
Surround: 


7.  Centre: 
Surround: 

8.  Centre: 
Surround: 

9.  Centre: 
Surround: 


Be  not  hastie  of  ye  tunge.  Rom.  5  (Be  not  haisty  in 
thy  tunge.  Ecclesiasticus  IV) . 

Learn  before  ye  speake.  Eccl.  (Learne  before  thou 
speake.  Ecclesiasticus  XVIII) . 

Let  wisedom  rule  well  all  thy  waies 
And  set  thy  mind  the  lord  to  please. 

If  any  man  saie  I  love  God  and  hateth  his  brother  he  is 
a  lyar.  I  John  4  (If  any  man  saye:  I  love  God  and  yet 
hateth  his  brother  he  is  a  lyar.  I  John  IV). 

Everyone  that  hatethe  his  brother  is  a  manslayer.  1 
John  3  (Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  manslayer. 
I  John  III). 

Thy  hautie  mynd  doth  cause  ye  smart 
And  makes  the  sleepe  with  carefull  heart. 

We  must  enter  into  ye  kingdome  of  God  through  much 
truble  &  eflyction.  Acts  14  (and  that  we  thorowe  much 
tribulacion  muste  enter  into  the  kingdome  of  God.  Acts 
XIV). 

All  that  will  lyve  Godlie  in  Christ  Jesu  must  suffer 
persecution.  2  Timo  3  (All  they  that  wyll  lyve  godly  in 
Christ  Jesu  must  suffre  persecucion.  II  Timothy  III). 
On  wordlie  wealth  set  not  thy  mynd 
But  seeke  the  lord  thou  shalt  hym  fynd. 

A  man  that  useth  much  swearing  shall  be  filled  with 
wickedness  and  ye  plauge  shall  never  go  from  his  house. 
Eccl.  32  (A  man  that  useth  much  swearinge  shal  be 
fylled  with  wickednes  /  the  plague  shall  never  go  from 
his  house.  Ecclesiasticus  XXIII). 

My  sonne  of  prid  looke  thou  beware 
To  sarve  the  lord  set  all  thy  care. 

Let  us  do  good  unto  all  men  but  most  of  all  unto  ye 
household  of  faith.  Gal.  6  (Let  us  do  good  unto  al 
men  but  specially  unto  them  whiche  are  of  the  house- 
holde  of  fayth.  Galatians  VI). 

Thy  love  that  thou  to  one  hast  lente 
In  labor  loste  thy  tyrne  was  spent. 

Follow  not  ye  multitude  to  evel  (Thou  shalt  not  folowe 
the  multitude  unto  evel.  Exodus  XXIII) . 

Accuse  noo  man  prevelie. 

Thy  foes  muche  greife  to  the  have  wrought 
And  thy  destruction  have  they  sought. 

Have  no  pleasure  in  lying  for  the  lofe  theroff  ye  naght. 
Eccl.  7  (Use  not  to  make  any  maner  of  lye  for  the 
custome  thereof  is  not  good.  Ecclesiasticus  VII). 
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10.  Centre:  In  wedlock  twise  thou  shalt  be  bound 
A  shrewe  at  last  shall  the  confound. 

Surround:  A  righteous  man  shall  lyve  by  his  faithe.  Rom.  10  (The 
juste  shall  lyve  by  his  fayth.  Romans  /) . 

Wyth  out  faith  yt  ys  impossible  to  please  God.  Heb.  1 1 
(Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  Hebrews 
XI). 


12.  Centre: 


1 1 .  Centre:  In  Godlie  trade  runn  well  thy  race 

And  from  the  poore  turne  not  thy  face. 

Surround:  Be  gentle  to  heare  the  word  of  God.  Eccl.  (Be  gentle 
to  heare  the  worde  of  God.  Ecclesiasticus  V). 

Stad  faste  in  the  waie  of  the  Lord.  Eccl.  5  (Stande 
fast  in  the  waye  of  ye  Lorde.  Ecclesiasticus  V). 

Trust  not  this  world  ye  woefull  wight 
But  let  thy  end  be  in  thy  sight. 

Surround:  Death  is  better  yen  a  wretched  lyfe  or  sicknese.  Eccl. 

3  (Death  is  better  than  a  wretched  lyfe  or  continuall 
sycknes.  Ecclesiasticus  XXX). 

Set  an  order  in  ye  house  for  ye  shale  die  &  not  lyve. 
Eccl.  31  (Set  thine  house  in  ordre  for  thou  must  dye  & 
shalt  not  escape.  Isaiah  XXXVIII) . 

The  set  cannot  be  dated  exactly,  save  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
almost  certain  that  it  dates  from  before  1611 
James  version  of  the  Bible;  to  date  it  “about  1600 
answer  possible. 

It  did  not  fit  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  any  of  the  earlier  sources 
mentioned  above  to  give  a  description  of  such  trenchers  or  of  their 
predecessors,  but  trenchers  of  this  kind  are  briefly  mentioned  by  Ger- 
vase  Markham  in  The  English  Housewife,  published  in  1615. 


the  date  of  the  King 
”  seems  to  be  the  best 


NOTES 

1.  A  Table  of  Precedence  is  given  by  John  Russell  in  his  Book  of  Nurture 
and  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  Boke  of  Kervynge.  These  are  reproduced 
in  E.  J.  Furnivall,  Ancient  English  Meals  and  Manners  (London,  1871) 
pp.  185  and  284. 

2.  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  No.  710. 

3.  A  scene  showing  a  page  handing  a  drinking  cup  to  a  guest  is  shown  in 
Henning  von  der  Heide’s  painting  of  a  dinner,  reproduced  in  G.  Schied- 
lausky,  Essen  und  Trinken  Tafelsitten  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters 
(Niirnberg,  1956)  Plate  I. 

4.  Eileen  Power  (ed.),  The  Goodman  of  Paris  (London,  1928)  p.  238. 

5.  Furnivall,  op.  cit.,  p.  300. 

6.  Reproduced  in  Furnivall,  op.  cit.,  p.  367. 

7.  Acc.  No.  930.15.5. 
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8.  These  phrases  are  both  used  by  Peter  Erondell’s  Conversation  Book.  M. 
St.  Clare  Byrne,  The  Elizabethan  Home  (London,  1949)  p.  65.  The 
former  phrase  is  used  by  Ralph  Verney  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  October 
10,  1647  (Lady  Frances  and  Lady  Margaret  Verney  (ed.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Verney  Family  daring  the  Civil  War,  (London,  1892)  vol.  II,  p.  279. 

9.  Samuel  Pepys  Diary,  October  29,  1663. 

10.  Furnivall,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

11.  The  Babees  Book  (Furnivall,  op.  cit.,  p.  7)  tells  the  learner  to  have  “A 
clean  trencher  and  knife  for  the  cheese”;  the  Lytylle  Childrens  Boke  of 
about  1500  also  refers  to  the  eating  of  cheese,  ibid.,  p.  20. 

12.  Acc.  No.  961.232.25a-n. 

13.  These  verses  appear  on  the  twelve  trenchers  which  form  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum  927-1854.  but  the  source  of  the  verses  is  unknown.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  London  and  the  Toronto  sets  are  very  minor,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  occasional  variations  in  spelling,  and  one  or  two  unimportant  words. 
The  London  set  has  no  Biblical  texts  to  supplement  these  verses.  For  this 
information  I  am  grateful  to  my  former  colleague,  Mr.  J.  L.  Nevinson. 

14.  Such  trenchers  were  first  dealt  with  in  A.  H.  Church,  Some  Minor  Arts  as 
Practiced  in  England  (London,  1894)  chap.  “Old  English  Fruit  Trenchers”. 
The  most  recent  general  article  on  them  is  Helen  Sprackling,  “Fruit 
Trenchers  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries”,  Antiques  (July  1961)  pp.  48f. 

15.  The  edition  I  have  used  for  this  paper  is  that  published  at  Zurich  in  1550. 
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K.  B.  BRETT 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  IN  CREWELWORK 


In  all  fields  of  English  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  textiles  exact 
documentation  of  any  given  style  or  technique  by  means  of  dated 
examples,  clear  literary  references,  or  firm  histories  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  perhaps  of  particular  value  in  the  field  of  domestic  needle¬ 
work,  where  individual  taste  could  be  given  full  rein,  and  the  embroi- 
dress  was  not  required  to  follow  the  dictates  of  year-to-year  fashion  as 
were  those  designing  in  the  industrial,  and  highly  competitive,  fields 
such  as  brocaded  silks  and  printed  cottons.  Her  choice  may  well  have 
reflected  the  taste  of  her  mother,  or  even  her  grandmother.1 

One  group  of  embroideries  where  literary  references  are  ambiguous 
and  dated  pieces  few  is  that  of  “crewelwork”.  The  word  “crewel”2  has, 
since  at  least  the  fifteenth  century,  been  applied  to  fine,  long-staple, 
worsted  yarns  used  for  all  kinds  of  wool  embroidery.  Today  it  is  no 
longer  associated  with  yarns,  but  rather  with  a  group  of  embroideries 
worked  with  coloured  worsteds  in  a  variety  of  stitches  on  a  linen  or 
linen  and  cotton  twill  which  serves  as  the  background.3  The  most  char- 
acteristic  design  is  that  of  large  meandering  branches  bearing  a  miscel- 
lany  of  exotic  foliage,  and  the  earliest  dated  example  of  this  style  is  a 
fragment  of  a  curtain  (?  a  base  valance)  of  1680,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  is  at  present  unknown.4  A  late  example  is  a  set  of  bedcurtains  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  dated  1755. 5  Two  curtains  from  a  set, 
one  dated  1696,  have  recently  been  acquired  by  this  Museum0  (Plates 
VIII,  IX) .  They  are  of  primary  importance  because,  with  the  exception 
of  the  1680  piece,  they  are  the  only  dated  examples  of  seventeenth 
century  branch  designs  which  have  so  far  come  to  light. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  this  most  flamboyant  of  English  em¬ 
broidery  styles  which  have  survived,  mainly  as  bedcurtains,  are  two  very 
showy  types.  One  has  a  single  central  tree — a  palm  or  some  other  tree 
of  tropical  origin — flanked  by  a  mass  of  chinoiserie  foliage  and  sprays 
of  peonies  and  crysanthemums.  All  grow  from  low  rolling  hillocks 
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where  peacocks,  phoenixes  and  cockatoos  perch,  crocodiles  bask  and 
leopards  prowl.  The  exotic  effect  is  completed  by  the  use  of  rich  and 
varied  colours.7 

The  second  is,  by  comparison,  monotone  in  colour  with  greens  pre¬ 
dominating.  Its  branches  often  repeat  both  horizontally  and  vertically 
in  meandering  curves  and  bear  many  complex  leaf  forms  which,  though 
exotic,  are  of  Western  rather  than  Eastern  origin.  Here  peacocks  and 
parrots  are  mostly  commonly  found.  The  secondary  foliage  is  very 
mixed  and  often  includes  recognisable  plants  such  as  oak  twigs  and 
grape  vines  which  can  be  seen  in  Plate  VIII.  To  this  group  belong  the 
Museum’s  dated  curtains  and  a  further  example  acquired  three  years 
ago,  and  shown  in  Plate  X.8 

The  1  696  curtains  are  of  a  sturdy  2/1  twill,  48  cm.  wide,  with  a  linen 
warp  and  cotton  weft.  The  wools  are  tightly  twisted  4-ply  worsteds  in 
shades  of  green  and  brown  with  a  few  accents  of  dull  crimson,  and  the 
embroidery,  worked  with  great  precision,  is  close  and  firm.  Fourteen 
different  stitches  were  employed:  stem,  chain,  roumanian,  double  back, 
coral,  satin,  cross,  speckling,  couching,  buttonhole,  fern,  french  knot, 
bullion  knot  and  double  knot. 

The  fabric  has  suffered  from  considerable  wear  and  tear,  but  the 
embroidery  is  in  excellent  condition.9  The  curtains  are  not  now  com¬ 
plete;  some  part  is  missing  on  all  four  sides  of  each  and  because  of  the 
diversity  of  motifs,  the  complete  design  cannot  be  reconstructed.  That 
there  is  a  vertical  repeat  is  obvious,  as  the  leaves  at  the  lower  edge 
match  those  growing  from  the  small  mounds  at  the  top.  No  horizontal 
repeat  can  be  readily  established.  The  complex  of  small  branches 
composing  the  design  forms  a  compact  unit,  but  the  probable  flanking 
units,  leaves  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  side  edges,  cannot  be  matched 
to  it.  Both  curtains  have  the  same  design,  but  with  considerable  varia- 
tion  in  filler  patterns,  combinations  of  stitches,  and  secondary  foliage. 
Examples  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
Plate  XI. 

It  is  by  an  endless  variety  of  filler  patterns  that  the  embroideress  of 
the  curtain  in  Plate  X  has  avoided  the  monotony  of  repetition,  for  here 
the  design  repeats  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  Stem,  long  and  short, 
satin,  couching,  cross,  french  knot,  and  double  back  stitches  are  worked 
with  3-ply  worsted  yarns  in  a  surprising  variety  of  combinations.  The 
colour  scheme  is  one  of  greens  and  browns  and  the  strong  linen  and 
cotton  fabric,  again  48  cm.  wide,  is  woven  in  a  four  shaft  broken  chevron 
twill  not  commonly  found  in  crewelwork.  Three  widths  compose  the 
panel  but  only  the  centre  one  is  complete;  that  on  the  left  has  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  missing  and  that  on  the  right  nine  inches.  The  same 
amount  of  the  design  to  complete  one  unit  and  one  repeat,  is  missing  on 
each  side;  the  vertical  unit  and  repeat  are  all  but  complete. 
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Repeated  patterns  were  of  course  an  essential  part  of  the  embroi- 
deress’s  repertoire.  They  range  from  a  great  variety  of  border  and  all- 
over  diaper  patterns,  such  as  are  found  in  many  seventeenth-century 
samplers,  to  more  ambitious  designs,  sometimes  in  the  manner  of  costly 
woven  silk.  The  repeating  branch  designs  in  crewelwork  belong  to  a 
different  category,  that  of  the  embroideries  inspired  by  hangings  in 
other  textile  media;  silks  were  one  source,  but  tapestries  were  the  most 
common.  These  embroideries  were  usually  canvas  work  in  tent  or  cross 
stitch  which  entirely  concealed  the  ground.10  Both  silk  and  tapestry 
influences  are  evident  in  crewelwork  branches.  Their  monochrome 
colour  scheme  reflects  that  of  sixteenth-century  verdure  and  “forest” 
tapestries  and  from  these  also  come  many  foliage  and  leaf  forms.11  The 
most  complex  leaf  forms,  however,  are  reminiscent  of  those  in  seven¬ 
teenth  century  silks,12  but  it  can  hardly  be  from  silks  that  the  great 
sweeping  repeats  are  derived. 

The  inspiration  for  these  which  most  readily  comes  to  mind  is  the 
fashion  referred  to  in  the  oft-quoted  passage  in  a  letter  of  1669  from  the 
London  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  writing  to  their  agents  in 
Surat,  “now  of  late,  they  are  here  in  England  come  to  a  great  practize 
of  printing  large  branches  for  hangings  of  Romes,  .  .  .”13  That  the  effect 
these  hangings  were  intended  to  produce  was  that  of  verdure  tapestries 
is  generally  accepted  but  because  no  hangings  fitting  this  description 
have  so  far  come  to  light14  little  else  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  said 
about  them.  To  produce  large  branches  by  woodblock  printing  would 
require  more  than  one  set  of  blocks15  and  it  seems  reasonable  therefore 
to  suppose  that  where  possible  the  designer  would  resort  to  repeats. 
This  practice  is  reflected  in  many  large  repeating  branch  designs  in 
crewelwork  embroidery  particularly  those  under  discussion  and  may 
well  have  been  the  inspiration  for  them. 

Further,  and  quite  apparent,  sources  of  inspiration  for  the  designer 
of  branch  patterns  were  the  rich  foliate  forms  characteristic  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  laces,  notably  Venetian  Raised  Point,  and  the  pillow 
laces  of  Flanders,  France  and  Italy.  It  can  readily  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  branch  meanders  of  the  crewelwork  branches  in  Plate  X  with  those 
of  the  Venetian  Raised  Point  lace  in  Plate  XII1G  that  there  are  stylistic 
similarities  between  them.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  draughts¬ 
man  to  enlarge  the  branch  forms  found  in  the  laces  of  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  scale  of  those  in  crewelwork  or  other 
textiles  with  which  large  branches  are  associated,17  and  to  apply  to  them 
a  miscellany  of  foliage  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources  of  which  lace 
itself  is  one.  In  laces  as  in  silks,  leaf  and  flower  motifs  were  broken  into 
segments  and  by  means  of  minute  decorative  filler  patterns,  were  given 
tone  and  texture — characteristics  reflected  in  several  of  the  large  leaves 
in  Plate  VIII.  In  other  leaves,  and  these  appear  most  clearly  in  Plate  XI, 
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there  are  broad  curving  outlines  which  reflect  the  tape-like  character 
of  pillow  guipure  or  the  heavy  cordonnet  of  Venetian  Raised  Point,  the 
latter  particularly  when  the  leaf  is  edged  with  a  line  of  dots  which  sug¬ 
gest  picots. 

Still  other  motifs  from  silks  and  laces  found  in  the  1696  curtains  are 
the  diagonal  twists  around  the  large  branches,  which  suggest  an  encirc¬ 
ling  cord.  They  probably  derive  from  knotted  cords  in  sixteenth-century 
silks,18  a  convention  which  became  stylized  in  the  following  century 
for  both  silks  and  laces. 

The  birds  and  beasts  in  these  two  crewelwork  designs  are,  in  spite  of 
their  exotic  setting,  familiar  figures  from  earlier  seventeenth-century 
English  embroideries.  The  squirrel,  the  stag  and  the  parrot  in  Plate  X 
appear  over  and  over  again  in  embroidered  pictures  of  the  middle  of 
the  century  and  the  crested  bird  in  the  centre  of  the  same  curtain  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  related  to  one  in  an  early  seventeenth-century  panel  of  motifs 
for  applied  work  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.19 

The  feature  of  Eastern  origin  is  the  form  of  the  mounds  from  which 
the  branches  grow.  There  are  several  kinds  of  mounds  in  crewelwork: 
rolling  hillocks  which  extend  across  the  bottom  of  the  panel20  and  come 
from  earlier  English  embroideries;  pierced  hummocks,  an  English 
chinoiserie  form;21  and  small  individual,  humpy  or  wavy  mounds  be¬ 
neath  each  branch.  It  is  this  last  type  which  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
1696  curtain  and  can  be  seen  in  a  modified  version  in  Plate  X.  A  close 
parallel  leading  us  to  the  Eastern  source  of  these  humpy  mounds  as 
they  appear  in  Plate  VIII  is  one  which  occurs  in  great  variety  in  the 
Abigail  Pett  crewelwork  curtains  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.22 
The  inspiration  for  it  as  well  as  for  other  features  of  the  design,  comes 
from  similar  motifs  in  Golconda  chintz  panels  of  flowers  and  figures  in 
the  Indo-Persian  style  of  1640-50. 23 

How  widespread  in  English  embroidery  the  influence  of  flower  and 
foliage  motifs  from  such  chintzes  is,  we  have  too  few  examples  to  be 
able  to  say,  but  two  points  are  perhaps  worth  noting  in  conclusion.  First, 
that  the  small  branch  units  in  the  1696  curtains  have  been  joined  com¬ 
plete  with  their  mounds,  though  not  well  matched,  to  form  larger  mean¬ 
dering  branches,  and  second,  that  this  could  be  a  rather  late  example 
of  a  transitional  style  from  an  early  taste  for  sprigs  and  treelets  growing 
out  of  small  mounds  in  the  Indian  manner  to  large  branches  in  the  later 
seventeenth-century  English  taste. 

NOTES 

1.  Preference  for  an  out-of-date  material  is  well  illustrated  by  an  English  silk 
dress  in  the  Museum's  collection.  Acc.  No.  952.202.5.  Its  style  is  that  of 
the  1740’s  but  the  silk  is  about  1709—1711.  Close  examination  shows  that 
it  has  been  made  of  pieces  from  an  earlier  dress. 
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2.  Some  other  spellings  are  crewle,  cruell,  crule,  croole. 

3.  A  seventeenth-century  reference  which  suggests  crewelwork  as  we  know 
it  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Mary  Verney  to  Lady  Elmes,  August  1664.  “Sir 
Ralph  and  my  cosen  Leke  both  teles  me,  as  you  ded  before,  that  gimp  is 
out  of  fashing;  tharfore  i  shall  quit  my  sellf  of  the  troble  by  taking  your 
advice  to  worke  a  dimity  bed  in  gren  cruells.”  Margaret  M.  Verney, 
Memoirs  of  the  Ventey  Family  (London,  1899),  IV,  71. 

4.  John  L.  Nevinson,  Catalogue  of  English  Domestic  Embroidery  (London, 
1938;  reprint  1950),  p.  58,  footnote  1. 

5.  George  Wingfield  Digby,  “Lady  Julia  Calverly:  Embroideress.  Part  I’’,  The 
Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXLV  No.  584  (April,  1960),  Plate  11,  p.  87. 

6.  Acc.  No.  961.120.1,  L.  183  cm.,  W.  106.5  cm.,  and  Acc.  No.  961.178, 
L.  179.5  cm.,  W.  92  cm.  A  third  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

7.  Nevinson,  op.  cit.,  Plate  LIE  A  dated  curtain  of  this  design  and  one  of  a 
palm  tree  are  in  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  collection.  The  former  1958- 
631,  is  inscribed  “Began  Nov.  3  1701  MM”,  and  the  latter,  1958-630.2, 
“MM  Ended  Week  (work?)  21st  of  August  1702”. 

8.  Acc.  No.  959.60.2,  L.  208.3  cm.  W.  165  cm. 

9.  This  is  often  the  case  in  crewelwork.  A  traditional  remedy  was  to  cut  out 
the  embroidery  and  remount  it,  a  solution  still  practised  today. 

10.  A  splendid  example  of  a  silk  style  adapted  to  an  embroidered  hanging  is 
one  dated  1717.  Wingfield  Digby,  op.  cit.,  Plate  3,  p.  83. 

11.  Ibid.  p.  88. 

12.  Donald  King,  “Textiles”,  The  Stuart  Period  (The  Connoisseur  Period 
Guides;  New  York,  1956-58),  Plate  71a,  opposite  p.  124. 

13.  John  Irwin,  “Origins  of  the  ‘Oriental  Style’  in  English  Decorative  Art”, 
The  Burlington  Magazine,  XCVII,  No.  625  (April,  1955),  109. 

14.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  “hangings”  were  wallpapers.  There  are  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  several  pieces  of  wallpaper  which  compose  a 
continuous  meandering  branch  bearing  oranges,  lemons,  tulips,  carnations 
and  a  variety  of  foliage.  It  is  woodblock  printed  and  stencilled.  E  53-11- 
1958.  ca.  1700. 

15.  Each  unit  of  the  above  mentioned  wallpaper  design  appears  to  be  composed 
of  two  sets  of  blocks  and  stencils. 

16.  Collar.  Acc.  No.  942.2.  Gift  of  Mrs.  G.  P.  Napier. 

17.  It  is  in  Indian  chintzes  made  for  the  European  market  that  further 
developments  of  the  branch  design,  as  well  as  repeated  meanders,  are  to 
be  found. 

18.  Otto  von  Falke,  Decorative  Silks  (London,  1936),  PI.  494. 

19.  Nevinson,  op.  cit..  Plate  XXII. 

20.  Ibid.,  Plate  LII. 

21.  Irwin,  op.  cit.,  fig.  13,  opposite  109. 

22.  Nevinson,  op.  cit..  Plate  XLIII. 

23.  John  Irwin,  “Golconda  Cotton  Paintings  of  the  Early  Seventeenth 
Century”,  Lalit  Kald,  No.  5  (April,  1959),  Plate  XIV. 
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HENRY  TRUBNER 


MING  LACQUER  IN  THE  ROYAL  ONTARIO 
MUSEUM 


The  Far  Eastern  collection  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  largely  archaeological  in  nature,  but  actually  this  is  far 
from  true,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  any  number  of  objects  from  the 
later  periods  of  Far  Eastern  art  in  the  Museum’s  collection.  Among  the 
more  important  and  unusual  objects  in  the  collection  which  have  hither¬ 
to  escaped  close  scrutiny,  is  a  large  and  important  Ming  dynasty  lacquer 
box  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  More  recently  two  other 
important  examples  of  Ming  lacquer  have  ben  acquired  by  the  Museum, 
and  these,  plus  the  fifteenth  century  box,  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  large  cylindrical  box  (Plates  XIII,  XIV)  came  to  the  Museum 
many  years  ago,  though  no  records  are  available  as  to  precisely  when 
the  object  entered  the  Museum’s  permament  collection.1  It  was  included 
in  the  exhibition  of  “The  Arts  of  the  Ming  Dynasty”,  held  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts  in  1952,  where  it  was  catalogued  as  “Early  15th 
century,  possibly  Yung-lo  Period”,2  but  it  has  otherwise  not  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  low  cylindrical  box  is  supported  on  eight  cloud-scroll  feet,  and 
is  surmounted  by  an  unusually  high  cover.  The  purpose  of  the  box, 
which  has  no  exact  parallel  among  other  examples  of  Ming  lacquer,  is 
unknown,  though  it  may  conceivably  have  been  used  as  a  hat  box.  This 
might  account  for  the  exceptional  height  of  the  cover.  The  exterior  is 
lacquered  red  and  decorated  with  carved  designs  of  dragons  and  clouds, 
combined  with  floral  motifs  on  the  sides  of  the  cover.  The  bottom  and 
the  interior  of  the  box  and  cover  are  lacquered  black,  but  this  black 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  relacquered  in  later  times.  On 
one  side  of  the  lid  a  brass  plaque  has  at  some  time  been  inserted,  bearing 
the  six-character  Yung-lo  mark,  Ta  Ming  Yung-lo  nien  chih.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Fritz  Low-Beer  that  this  plaque  might  have  been 
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attached  to  the  box  in  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  by  someone  in  an 
imperial  workshop  eager  to  attach  a  label  to  the  box  designating  its 
presumed  age.  The  brass  plaque  might  in  such  circumstances  have  been 
applied  to  the  box  at  the  time  when  the  bottom  and  interior  were  being 
relacquered. 

The  sides  of  the  lid  are  decorated  with  four  lobed  compartments, 
each  containing  a  rising  five-clawed  dragon  in  clouds  pursuing  a  flam¬ 
ing  jewel.  The  spaces  between  the  large  compartments  are  filled  with 
lotus  scrolls.  The  top  of  the  lid  shows  a  circular  medallion  with  a  similar 
dragon  in  clouds,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  border  covering  the  sloping 
edge  which  separates  the  flat  top  from  the  vertical  sides. 

The  box  itself  is  decorated  with  a  horizontal  band  containing  strid¬ 
ing  dragons  in  clouds  above  a  narrow  band  of  inverted  lotus  petals 
surrounding  the  upper  portion  of  the  plinth.  The  remainder  of  the 
plinth  is  covered  with  an  “earth”  diaper  (an  eight-pointed  star  within 
a  square,  commonly  employed  to  represent  earth,  as  distinct  from 
“water”  and  “air”  diapers  in  landscape  representations  on  lacquer). 
The  foliated  lower  edge  of  the  plinth  is  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  stylized 
cloud-scroll  which  forms  eight  cloud-scroll  feet  with  double  volutes  in 
openwork  design  (Plate  XIV). 

The  decorative  motifs  of  dragons,  clouds  and  lotus  scrolls  are 
carved  through  red  lacquer  on  a  yellow  ground,  now  turned  a  buff 
colour  from  age,  which  is  clearly  visible  where  the  red  lacquer  is  cut 
away.  The  chemical  constituency  of  this  yellow  background,  always 
associated  with  fifteenth-century  lacquer,  had  never  been  clarified,  and 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Sir  Harry  Garner  for  the  information,  based  on 
recent  tests  made  with  samples  of  the  yellow  ground,  that  the  yellow 
colour  is  caused  by  orpiment,  i.e.  the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic.3 

The  carving  on  the  Toronto  box  is  about  three  millimetres  deep, 
and  careful  examination  clearly  reveals  a  black  line,  consisting  of  one 
or  two  layers  of  black  lacquer,  inserted  in  the  red  lacquer,  about  one 
millimetre  above  the  yellow  ground.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this 
black  layer  or  “guide  line”,  also  found  in  other  examples  of  fifteenth 
century  lacquer,  was  inserted  in  the  main  body  of  the  red  lacquer  as  an 
indication  to  the  carver  that  he  was  approaching  the  yellow  layer.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  black  guide  line  occurs  on  our  box  on  both  lid 
and  base,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  yellow  layer,  and  is  identical 
throughout.  This  may  be  taken  as  convincing  proof,  aside  from  stylistic 
and  technical  considerations,  that  the  box  and  cover  indeed  belong 
together.  At  the  same  time,  the  black  guide  line  and  yellow  layer  are 
important,  though  by  themselves  not  conclusive  indications  pointing 
towards  an  early  fifteenth  century  date.  By  the  time  of  Chia-ching  the 
plain  yellow  ground  was  usually  replaced  by  brocade  patterns,  filling  in 
the  background.  The  use  of  a  thin  black  layer,  though  commonly  asso- 
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ciated  with  fifteenth  century  lacquer,  is  not  limited  to  this  period,  and 
was  continued  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Black  guide 
lines  do  not,  however,  occur  in  carved  red  lacquer  of  the  Ch’ien-lung 
period,  though  they  are  found  in  Japanese  lacquer  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  century.4  The  yellow  ground  and  black  guide  line 
are,  in  other  words,  strong  indications  of  an  early  Ming  date,  an  attribu¬ 
tion  which  is  reinforced  by  the  style  and  character  of  the  carving. 

The  decorative  motifs,  consisting  of  dragons  in  clouds,  and  of  lotus 
scrolls  filling  the  intermediary  spaces  betwen  the  large  compartments 
on  the  side  of  the  box,  are  arranged  in  an  all-over  pattern,  of  uniform 
and  homogeneous  character.  The  carving  is  strong  and  forceful,  yet  at 
the  same  time  displays  great  freedom  and  spontaneity  which  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  stereotyped,  formalized  designs  evident  on  examples 
of  carved  lacquer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  in  other  examples  of 
early  Ming  lacquer,  the  workmanship  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality 
and  technical  skill,  not  found  in  later  pieces.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  of 
the  dragons  are  black  and  the  sinuous  movement  of  their  bodies  is 
further  enhanced  by  variations  in  the  carving  of  the  scales.  All  the 
dragons,  depicted  in  rising  position  on  the  top  of  the  cover  and  in  the 
compartments,  and  in  striding  position  around  the  sides  of  the  box, 
convey  a  feeling  of  great  strength  and  vigour,  characteristic  of  early 
Ming  decorative  designs  in  general.  The  clouds  and  floral  subjects  are 
strongly  modelled  and  their  contours  emphasized  by  deep  grooves  cut 
parallel  to  the  contours.  The  character  of  the  carving,  with  strong 
modelling  but  generally  soft,  rounded  surfaces  conforms  in  every  respect 
to  what  Low-Beer,  in  an  earlier  article,  termed  the  A-style,  or  soft  style, 
in  contrast  with  a  hard,  flat  B-style.5  It  was  the  A-style  which  was  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  Yung-lo  and  Hsiian-te  periods,  but  already  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  A-style  was  supplemented  by  the  B-style,  which 
henceforth  became  dominant.6 

The  dragon  and  cloud  motif  occupying  the  top  of  the  lid  of  the 
Toronto  box  corresponds  in  every  respect,  technically  as  well  as  stylis¬ 
tically,  to  the  carved  dragon  and  cloud  design  on  the  lid  of  an  early 
fifteenth-century  lacquer  box  in  the  Low-Beer  collection,7  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  which  in  turn  is  itself  related  to  the  dragon  and  cloud  motif  on 
the  carved  lacquer  table  in  the  same  collection.8  The  table  is  dated  in  the 
Hsiian-te  period  on  the  basis  of  a  six-character  nien-hao,  cut  with  a 
knife  in  the  centre  of  the  inside  rear  apron.9  Floral  motifs  similar  to 
those  on  our  lacquer  box,  also  occur  on  an  early  fifteenth  century  bowl- 
stand  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Percival  David.10  The  decorative  motifs 
on  these  examples  all  display  similar  characteristics,  with  soft  modelling 
and  with  the  contours  of  cloud-scrolls  and  floral  motifs  emphasized  by 
deeply  cut  grooves.  The  treatment  of  the  dragon  and  cloud  motifs  on 
the  Museum’s  box  may  also  be  compared  with  similar  details  on  a 
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fifteenth  century  carved  lacquer  plaque,  probably  the  top  of  a  box  lid, 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Harry  Garner.11  The  carving  again  reveals  the 
same  soft,  rounded  forms,  with  contours  stressed  by  grooves,  very 
close-knit,  compact  design  and  superior  quality  of  execution,  charac¬ 
teristics  which  also  distinguish  the  other  early  fifteenth  century  objects 
already  referred  to.  Aside  from  minor  differences  in  the  design  of  Sir 
Harry  Garner’s  piece,  caused  by  the  addition  of  waves  and  rocks  to  the 
dragon  and  cloud  decoration,  the  only  really  distinctive  difference 
between  this  object  and  the  Toronto  box  is  the  fact  that  the  background 
of  the  former  is  filled  with  a  “soil”  diaper,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
plain  yellow  ground. 

The  most  unusual  aspect  of  the  Toronto  box  is  the  plinth,  with  lotus 
petal  border,  “soil”  diaper,  cloud-scroll  contour  and  three  cloud-scroll 
feet.  A  parallel  exists,  however:  an  early  fifteenth  century  imperial 
cabinet  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Low-Beer  which,  although  executed  in 
a  different  technique  (“painted  and  incised  or  filled  in”),  shows  a  very 
similar  plinth,  with  inverted  lotus  petal  border,  cloud-scroll  edge  and 
feet.12  The  principal  decoration  on  the  rear  panel  of  the  cabinet,  com¬ 
prising  a  dragon  and  phoenix,  clouds  and  floral  scrolls,  within  an  ogival 
medallion,  is  again  related  to  the  carved  decoration  on  the  Hsiian-te 
table,  and  in  turn  to  the  decorative  features  of  the  Museum’s  example. 

The  box  has  no  incised  or  carved  nien-hao,  which  at  best  would  be 
an  unreliable  method  of  dating.13  On  stylistic  and  technical  grounds, 
however,  the  box  is,  as  we  have  seen,  closely  related  to  other  early 
fifteenth  century  carved  lacquers,  which  form  a  very  homogeneous  and 
compact  group.  Regardless  of  whether  we  take  the  narrow  view,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Low-Beer,  that  early  Ming  carved  lacquer  of  high  quality 
was  produced  by  an  imperial  workshop  in  or  near  Peiping  during  a 
thirty-two  year  time  span  comprising  the  reigns  of  Yung-lo  and 
Hsiian-te,14  or  whether  we  take  the  broader  and  more  likely  view,  set 
forth  by  Sir  Harry  Garner,  that  such  lacquer  was  made  over  a  long 
period  and  in  different  localities, iri  the  Toronto  box  must  be  regarded 
as  a  very  remarkable  and  important  example  of  early  Ming  carved 
lacquer.  J ust  as  the  manufacture  of  Y ung-lo  and  Hsiian-te  style  ceramics 
continued  at  least  into  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
production  of  fine  carved  lacquers  in  Yung-lo  and  Hsiian-te  style  is  not 
likely  to  have  terminated  with  the  end  of  Hsiian-te.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  so-called  early  fifteenth-century  examples  might  actually 
belong  to  the  fourteenth  century.16  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  box 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  and,  to  date,  unique  example,  of  early  fifteenth- 
century  Chinese  lacquer  but  until  a  chronological  sequence  has  been 
worked  out  for  the  entire  group,  as  has  been  done  more  successfully 
with  early  blue-and-white  porcelain,  we  cannot  at  present  go  further 
than  to  attribute  the  box  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  may 
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have  been  made  in  either  the  Y ung-lo  or  Hsiian-te  period,  or  for  that 
matter  even  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  these  two  reigns. 

An  important  lacquer  box  representing  quite  a  different  type  of 
Ming  lacquer  was  acquired  by  the  Museum’s  Far  Eastern  Department 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  circular  box  and  cover,  decorated  with 
cloud-collar  or  ju-i  head  motifs  carved  in  a  symmetrical  pattern  through 
alternate  layers  of  black  and  red  lacquer  (Plate  XV).17  The  term  guri, 
which  is  commonly  employed  to  describe  lacquers  carved  in  this  tech¬ 
nique,  represents  a  borrowing  from  Japanese,  and  in  its  original  sense 
was  descriptive  of  a  scroll  or  whirling  pattern.  The  term  is  now  generally 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  describe  carved  lacquers  decorated  in  the 
distinctive  technique  illustrated  by  the  Museum’s  box. 

Examination  of  the  sides  of  the  carved  sections  reveals  five  alternat¬ 
ing  layers  of  black  and  red  lacquer.  The  top  and  bottom  layers  are  black, 
as  is  the  middle  one  between  two  layers  of  red.  The  black  and  red  are 
not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  black  layers 
are  considerably  thicker  than  the  red,  which  are  hair-thin.  These  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  thickness  have  been  obtained  by  applying  a  greater  number 
of  black  than  of  red  coats  of  lacquer.  The  overall  appearance  is  there¬ 
fore  black,  with  thin  layers  of  red  producing  a  decorative  effect.  The 
box  is,  in  other  words,  an  example  of  “black  guri ”,  the  type  commonly 
associated  with  guri  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  exterior  of  the  cover  and  sides  of  the  box  are  decorated  with  an 
abstract,  symmetrically  disposed  pattern  of  cloud-collar  motifs.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  design  as  the  concentric  rings  of 
cloud-collars  increase  in  size,  the  artist  has  skilfully  solved  the  problem 
by  using  successive  rings  of  twelve,  eight  and  four  motifs  surrounding 
a  four-lobed  design  centred  on  the  cover.  The  style  of  carving,  which 
employs  only  a  few  layers  of  black  and  red  lacquer,  the  ground  layer 
being  black  and  with  the  bottoms  of  the  hollows  rounded  off,  conforms 
in  every  respect  to  what  Sir  Harry  Garner,  in  a  recent  article  on  Ming 
guri  lacquer,  has  called  the  B-style.18  The  inside  of  the  box  and  lid  are 
lacquered  dark  brown,  and  show  considerable  wear  from  use.  The  edge 
of  the  lid  shows  slight  cracks,  and  in  two  places,  where  the  lacquer  has 
peeled  away,  one  can  clearly  see  the  layer  of  fabric,  applied  over  the 
wooden  core  before  the  piece  was  lacquered. 

The  Museum’s  box  corresponds  very  closely  to  a  six-lobed  box 
illustrated  by  Sir  Harry  Garner,  which  is  likewise  of  the  B-type.19  Con¬ 
vincing  evidence  has  been  produced  by  Sir  Harry  in  his  excellent  article, 
the  first  of  its  kind  on  guri  lacquer,  to  show  that  the  manufacture  of 
Chinese  guri  of  both  the  A  and  B  types  certainly  goes  back  to  the  mid¬ 
sixteenth  century.  Positive  evidence  showing  how  much  earlier  the  guri 
technique  may  have  been  introduced  is,  however,  still  lacking.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Wen  \vu  there  is  published  a  small  box  of  Chinese  guri 
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in  the  Anhui  Provincial  Museum,  attributed  to  the  Yuan  dynasty,  and 
bearing  the  signature  of  Chang  Ch’eng,  a  famous  Yuan  lacquer  artist, 
scratched  on  its  base.20  The  signatures  of  Change  Ch’eng  as  well  as  Yang 
Mao,  another  famous  Yuan  lacquerer,  were,  however,  used  very  freely 
and  occur  on  a  number  of  early  Chinese  as  well  as  many  later  Chinese 
and  Japanese  pieces,  and  do  not  carry  much  weight  unless  accompanied 
by  other  evidence.  The  illustration  published  in  Wen  wu  is  very  poor, 
but  the  decoration  of  cloud-collar  motifs  does  not  appear  very  different 
from  that  found  on  other  lacquer  objects  in  guri  style  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  box  is  described  as  having  three  red 
layers,  the  others  being  black,  including  the  top  layer,  as  well  as  the 
base. 

The  Museum  also  possesses  an  example  of  Japanese  guri,  a  small 
round  box  decorated  with  an  abstract  scroll  pattern,  which  is  shown 
here  for  purposes  of  comparison  (Plate  XVI).21  Yellow  and  green 
layers  of  lacquer  have  now  been  added  to  the  usual  black  and  red.  The 
number  of  layers  has  been  increased  to  sixteen,  and  all  are  of  uniform 
thickness.  The  top  layer  is  bright  red,  giving  a  red  appearance  to  the  box 
which  is  an  example  of  “red  guri ”,  a  type  characteristic  of  Japanese 
guri,  but  rarely  found  in  Ming  pieces.  The  box,  which  bears  the  signa¬ 
ture  “Chang  Ch’eng  tsao”  (Made  by  Chang  Ch’eng)  scratched  on  its 
black  lacquered  base,  is  similar  to  other  known  pieces  of  this  type,  one 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  signed  Yang  Mao,22  the  other  in 
the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  signed  Chang  Ch’eng.23 

Like  other  examples  of  Japanese  guri,  the  Japanese  guri  box  in  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  of  fine  quality  and  displays  great  technical 
dexterity.  It  is  probably  a  product  of  the  late  eighteenth  or  even  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  period  generally  associated  with  Japanese  guri 
pieces.  An  inro  in  Sir  Harry  Garner’s  collection,  with  similar  decoration 
of  stylized  scrolls  carved  through  multiple  layers  of  coloured  lacquer, 
also  belongs  to  the  same  group.24 

The  technical  and  stylistic  differences  between  the  Museum's  Ming 
guri  box  and  the  later  Japanese  example  are  readily  evident,  but  there 
still  remains  the  question  of  the  exact  date  of  the  Ming  box.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  no  known  piece  of  Ming  lacquer  with  a  date  between 
the  dish  in  the  Percival  David  Foundation,  which  bears  a  date  corre¬ 
sponding  to  1489, 25  and  those  pieces  with  a  nien-hao  of  the  Chia-ching 
period.  As  most  of  the  pieces  with  a  Chia-ching  mark  appears  to  have 
been  made  late  in  the  reign,  we  have  approximately  a  fifty-year  time 
span  without  a  firmly  dated  piece. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  cloud-collar  motifs  on 
Ming  guri  and  certain  cloud-collar  borders  on  Ming  porcelain.  Such 
motifs  became  popular  on  porcelain  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Pope  illustrates  several  late  fifteenth  century  pieces  in  the  Ardebil 
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collection  with  “trefoil”  or  cloud-collar  borders.26  By  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  trefoil  borders  are  very  common,  a  popularity  they  were  to 
enjoy  throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  A  typical  example  of  the 
Cheng-te  period  (1506-21)  can  be  seen  on  a  rectangular  blue-and- 
white  box  and  cover  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  a  detail  of  which  is 
shown  here  (Plate  XVII) . 27  The  box  has  a  six-character  Cheng-te  mark 
on  its  base.  Other  Cheng-te  blue-and-whites,  particularly  those  in 
Mohammedan  style,  made  for  the  Moslems  at  the  imperial  court,  also 
frequently  show  cloud-collar  borders.28  It  is  therefore  quite  possible,  as 
Sir  Harry  Garner  has  already  suggested,  that  the  guri  lacquer  technique, 
which  relied  so  heavily  on  cloud-collar  motifs  for  decoration,  may  have 
been  developed  at  the  very  same  time  when  these  designs  became  popu¬ 
lar  on  blue-and-white  porcelain,  in  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.29  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ming  guri  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is,  however,  prefer¬ 
able  to  place  the  Museum’s  box  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  very  plausible  date  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  cited  above 
and  by  comparison  with  other  examples  of  Ming  guri. 

A  hexagonal  dish,  also  acquired  by  the  Museum  within  the  past 
year,  is  an  excellent  example  of  Ming  multi-coloured  lacquer,  the 
design  being  carved  through  layers  of  different  colour  (Plate  XVIII).30 
A  total  of  six  layers  have  been  superimposed,  red,  green  and  buff-brown 
following  each  other  twice  in  succession.  The  top  layer  is  red,  the  ground 
a  buff-brown.  There  is  no  problem  regarding  the  date  of  the  dish.  A 
six-character  Chia-ching  mark  ( Ta  Ming  Chia-ching  nien  chih ),  has 
been  carved  into  the  red-lacquered  base  with  a  knife,  and  filled  with 
gold  (Plate  XVIII).  Traces  of  the  usual  gold  filling  still  remain.  There 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  mark,  for  the  dish  is  quite  clearly  a  product 
of  the  Chia-ching  period. 

By  the  time  of  Chia-ching,  the  use  of  several  layers  of  coloured 
lacquer  to  achieve  richer  decorative  effects,  had  become  popular,  re¬ 
placing  the  early  fifteenth-century  method  of  carving  through  solid  red 
lacquer  against  a  plain  yellow  ground.  Diaper  grounds  now  usually  took 
the  place  of  the  plain  yellow  ground,  though  this  is  not  the  case  in  this 
particular  piece.  The  Museum’s  dish  is  a  typical  example  of  multi¬ 
coloured  lacquer  of  the  Chia-ching  period,  and  a  number  of  pieces, 
carved  in  the  same  technique  and  similar  style,  were  included  in  the 
Ming  exhibition  organized  by  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society,  London. 

The  decoration,  carved  in  red,  green  and  buff-brown,  consists  of  a 
central  hexagon  with  large  flower  basket  above  a  design  of  stylized 
rocks  and  waves.  There  are  two  trigrams  above,  to  the  left  and  right  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  stylized  shou  character.  The  background  is  filled 
with  cloud-scrolls  in  the  upper  half  of  the  design,  and  floral  scrolls 
below.  The  sides  of  the  dish  are  decorated  with  six  rhomboid  panels, 
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alternately  given  over  to  designs  of  five-clawed  dragons  and  cranes 
amidst  clouds.  Six  rhomboid  panels  on  the  exterior  of  the  dish  are 
decorated  with  alternating  peach  and  fungus  sprays,  Taoist  symbols  of 
longevity,  carved  in  red  and  green  on  brown  ground.  A  narrow  key-fret 
border  encircles  the  exterior  of  the  foot. 

The  lacquer  is  considerably  cracked  from  age,  but  the  dish  is 
nevertheless  an  excellent  specimen  illustrating  Chinese  carved  lacquer 
work  of  about  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  place 
of  the  superior  quality  and  great  freedom  of  carving  of  fifteenth-century 
work,  as  illustrated  by  the  Museum’s  large  box,  workmanship  of  lesser 
quality  and  greater  stylization,  and  the  use  of  the  multi-coloured  tech¬ 
nique  for  heightened  decorative  effects,  are  in  evidence. 
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HSIO-YEN  SHIH 


A  CHINESE  SHELL-INLAY  MOTIF 


From  time  to  time  new  archaeological  evidence  prompts  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  material  long  preserved  in  museum  collections.  As  methods  of 
excavation  improve  and  the  number  of  finds  increases,  a  fund  of  reliable 
information  is  slowly  gathered  which  amplifies,  or  somewhat  alters, 
previous  conceptions  regarding  the  form  and  significance  of  various 
objects.  An  examination  of  one  ancient  Chinese  work,  acquired  by  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  1937  and  long  described  as  a  “tomb  mask 
of  shell  sections”,  may  serve  as  an  example.1 

This  group  of  fifty-four  segments  in  mother-of-pearl  and  a  second 
composed  of  five  similar  parts  and  twelve  stone  pieces  were  obtained 
in  Honan  province,  at  the  city  of  K’ai-feng  not  far  from  An-yang  where 
scientific  excavation  of  a  Shang  dynasty  site  had  been  begun  by  the 
Academia  Sinica  in  1928.  The  international  repute  accorded  this  first 
activity  in  modern  Chinese  archaeology  naturally  provoked  the  interest 
of  collectors  as  well  as  scholars,  which  in  turn  encouraged  local  villagers 
to  carry  on  clandestine  digging  as  a  means  to  additional  income.  Small 
objects,  such  as  these  shell  and  stone  pieces,  appeared  with  the  An-yang 
provenance  but  detached  from  an  archaeological  context  which  would 
have  promoted  our  understanding  of  their  original  use  and  appearance. 
The  first  reconstructions  of  the  Museum’s  two  groups  were  made  upon 
the  basis  of  accompanying  diagrams,  drawn  on  paper,  which  were  then 
assumed  to  be  facsimiles  of  the  objects  in  situ  ( Plate  XlXa )  .2  A  Chinese 
informant  called  these  “tiger-like  animal  faces”  ( lui-shou  mien )  for 
which  the  term  “masks”  was  selected  as  the  closest  equivalent.  At  the 
time  no  similar  finds  had  been  reported  or  published.  Since  then  several 
publications  have  confirmed  the  authenticity  of  such  works  and  offered 
further  guides  to  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  their 
creation. 

During  1932  and  1933  the  Academia  Sinica  excavated  a  necropolis 
near  Hsiin  Hsien  in  Honan  province,  a  site  southeast  of  An-yang  and 
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not  far  distant.  Its  brief  report  on  the  findings  did  not  appear  until 
1936. 3  Both  tomb  forms  and  contents,  as  well  as  inscriptional  material, 
led  the  excavators  to  place  the  cemetery  in  a  period  between  the  late 
Shang  and  mature  Chou  dynasties  (late  eleventh  to  early  ninth  cen¬ 
turies  B.C.). 

Random  despoliation  by  earlier  tomb  robbers  had  disturbed  remains 
so  that  little  could  be  deduced  from  their  placement,  nevertheless  con¬ 
siderable  information  was  communicated  by  these  finds.  Many  shaped 
stone  strips  and  shell  fragments  were  mixed  in  the  soil.  Like  those  at 
the  Museum,  all  showed  a  coating  of  red  pigment.  Though  most  of  the 
pieces  were  found  scattered  at  large,  two  groups  of  shell  formed  visible 
units.  A  number  defined  the  borders  of  a  round  box,  long  decayed  but 
revealed  by  its  imprint  in  the  earth,  and  Tomb  No.  1  yielded  a  strip  of 
pattern  still  preserving  its  inlay  of  shell  in  diagonal  lines  and  meanders. 
The  use  of  shell  as  inlay  was  thus  established,  but  the  report  says  nothing 
of  the  material  upon  which  such  pieces  were  set. 

Some  thirty  bronze  facial  representations  were  also  unearthed.  The 
excavators  distinguished  two  types;  one  divided  into  separate  sections, 
originally  sewn  on  leather,  and  the  other  cast  as  a  whole  unit.  The  first 
occurred  in  groups  of  four  and  is  described  as  human  in  its  features, 
while  the  second  was  associated  in  pairs  only  and  is  characterized  as 
more  animal-like.  One  dim  photograph  and  some  sketches  were  offered 
to  illustrate  the  forms  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth  and  horns  or  tusks 
(Figs.  3  and  4). 4  Similarities  in  shape  between  these  and  some  of  the 
Museum’s  shell  pieces  are  evident. 

A  hint  as  to  the  function  of  these  bronzes  was  given  by  their  burial 
context.  In  Tomb  No.  8,  seven  were  found  in  conjunction  with  broken 
chariot  parts.  Four  more  lay  in  Tomb  No.  19  along  with  small  bronze 
ornaments  which  had  been  strung  on  silk  rope  or  string.  Tomb  No.  42 
offered  three  others  in  association  with  similar  strung  baubles  as  well 
as  four  sets  of  wheels.  Many  bones  from  inhumed  horses  were  dispersed 
in  near-by  trenches.  A  connection  of  the  bronze  images  with  horse  and 
chariot  burials  is,  therefore,  implied. 

The  1 955  to  1957  excavations  at  Chang-chia-p’o,  a  village  near  Sian 
in  Shensi  province,  helped  to  illuminate  elements  obscured  by  the  con¬ 
fused  state  of  the  Hstin  Hsien  tombs.  Four  of  seven  horse  and  chariot 
burials  were  revealed  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  The  excava¬ 
tors  placed  these  in  the  early  Chou  dynasty  on  the  basis  of  their  strati- 
graphical  relationship  with  tombs  at  the  site  which  contained  bronze 
vessels  displaying  stylistic  similarities  to  inscribed  examples  of  the  late 
eleventh  century  b.c.5  Reconstructions  of  horse  trappings  and  chariot 
forms  were  made  possible  by  the  fresh  discovery  and  careful  uncovering 
of  these  remains. 

Bronze  or  cowrie  shell  ornaments  strung  on  leather  thongs  proved 
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to  be  parts  of  brow  bands,  throat  lashes  and  muzzles  which  bound  the 
horses’  heads,  and  one  bronze  plaque  with  a  facial  representation  on  its 
surface  was  still  attached  between  a  horse’s  ears  (Fig.  5).G  This  image 
was  sewn  or  nailed  to  some  material,  possibly  textile  or  leather,  through 
three  groups  of  double  perforations  at  top  and  bottom.  Its  features  are 
demonic,  combining  both  human  and  animal  traits.  Similar  plaques 
have  been  exhibited  in  Western  museums,  but  their  use  became  clear 
only  with  this  excavated  find.  Verbal  description  of  the  single-piece 
bronze  faces  given  in  the  Hsian  Hsien  report  suggests  that  they  were  of 
this  type,  though  lack  of  illustrative  material  prevents  exact  identifica¬ 
tion.  The  presence  of  strung  bronze  ornaments  in  the  same  burial  con¬ 
texts  supports  such  a  conclusion,  however,  and  the  paired  horses  usually 
associated  with  each  chariot  in  the  Chang-chia-p’o  pits  also  accord  well 
with  the  pairing  of  bronze  images  of  this  type  at  Hsian  Hsien. 

The  sectional  bronze  faces  at  Hsian  Hsien  must  have  differed  in  their 
placement.  Their  grouping  in  fours  may  have  been  determined  by  the 
form  of  chariots,  many  parts  of  which  lay  within  the  same  tomb  areas. 
Though  only  traces  of  their  wooden  frames  remained,  impressions 
left  in  the  soil  have  established  the  four-sided  body  constructions  of  in¬ 
humed  chariots  at  a  number  of  sites,7  and  the  excavators  of  Chang-chia- 
p’o  offer  in  their  report  the  possibility  that  leather  was  used  as  well. 
Applied  ornament  on  leather  or  textiles  over  wooden  frames  evidently 
appeared  among  the  remains  at  An-yang.8 

Another  find,  from  I-tu  Hsien  in  Shantung  province,  testifies  to  the 
presence  of  the  face  motif  on  chariot  parts  (Fig.  6). 9  This  image  deco¬ 
rates  the  front  of  a  bronze  object,  flat  on  top  with  sides  curving  inward 
and  an  opening  into  the  hollow  interior  at  the  back,  which  must  have 
been  used  to  cap  a  wooden  part,  and  was  found  together  with  other 
more  familiar  chariot  pieces.  Again  the  features  resemble  some  shapes 
among  the  Museum’s  shell  sections. 

Considerable  evidence  relating  to  such  objects  emerged  from  An¬ 
yang  itself.  Unfortunately,  the  long  delay  of  a  full  report  on  its  excava¬ 
tion  has  prevented  general  dissemination  of  information.  Individual 
finds  have  been  illustrated  in  various  publications,  but  their  total 
archaeological  situation  remains  to  be  explained. 

The  1934  and  1935  seasons  at  Hsi-pei-kang  of  Hou-chia-chuang 
produced  numerous  examples  of  shell  inlay.  Photographs  of  some  in 
situ,  taken  by  a  visitor  to  the  excavation,  have  recently  been  published.10 
As  at  other  sites,  the  base  material  had  decayed  but  traces  of  wood 
carbon  were  detected.  More  important,  ai  least  some  of  the  patterns 
remained  visible.  Most  of  the  decorative  motifs  and  compositions  could 
be  reconstructed  from  impressions  of  carving  and  cinnabar  colouring 
left  by  the  wood  and  from  the  positions  of  inlay  sections  which  had  re¬ 
mained  in  place  in  the  earth. 
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The  only  facial  representation  illustrated  was,  unhappily,  less  well 
preserved.11  Among  the  features  which  can  be  deciphered  is  an  eye  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  domed  circular  piece  flanked  by  two  triangular  sections  with 
curved  sides.  Its  scheme  is  not  unlike  one  version  at  Hsiin  Hsien  (Fig. 
46).  Below  these  lay  a  row  of  four  teeth,  each  cut  separately  with  one 
V  edge.  The  Museum  includes  a  number  like  these  among  its  shell 
pieces.  The  teeth  had  been  slightly  displaced  from  their  original  position 
for  the  colour  plate  shows  a  layer  of  cinnabar  which  retained  their  out¬ 
line  slightly  lower  and  a  line  of  short  shell  strips  which  defined  the  edge 
of  the  lower  lip.  Other  shaped  sections  had  fallen  out  of  place.  A  line  of 
rectangular  sections  with  edges  patterned  in  drill  holes  and  notches, 
similar  to  two  used  for  nostrils  in  the  first  reconstruction  of  the 
Museum’s  shell  group  (Plate  XIX,  a),  seems  to  have  marked  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  head  on  one  side. 

Next  to  and  parallell  with  the  head,  there  remained  the  clearer  im¬ 
print  of  a  sinuous  snake-like  form  terminating  in  a  spiralled  tail.  Its 
contours  and  surface  meander  pattern  were  inlaid  with  shell  strips 
neatly  cut  to  a  close  fit.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  how  this  head  and 
snake  body  could  have  been  connected  to  form  one  unit,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  text  accompanying  these  photographs.  Examples  of  a  motif  using 
the  humanoid  head  in  combination  with  a  reptilian  body  have  been 
found  on  Shang  dynasty  wood  and  bone  carvings,  but  always  attached 
in  vertical  line,  and  it  was  in  such  form  that  this  symbol  survived  to 
later  periods.12  The  An-yang  inlay  remains  cannot  be  read  in  similar 
fashion,  however,  and  are  more  meaningful  if  seen  as  two  distinct  parts. 
Differences  in  the  shaping  of  shell  sections  would  also  tend  to  isolate 
the  head  as  one  motif  and  the  snake-like  body  as  another,  the  latter 
possibly  serving  as  a  border  decoration.  The  kind  of  object  upon  which 
this  inlay  was  set  has  not  been  identified.  Its  present  remains  cover  an 
area  of  about  50  by  40  cm. 

Two  horse  and  chariot  burials  at  Hsiao-t'un  yielded  evidence  that 
facial  representations  were  also  used  on  chariot  parts  at  An-yang.  One 
bow-shaped  jingle  from  pit  M20  and  another  from  pit  M40  were  each 
decorated  on  the  upper  surface  with  opposed  pairs  of  relief  images. 
Their  bronze  technique  and  forms  differ  somewhat  from  the  previous 
examples  cited,  but  the  components  of  their  heads  are  largely  compar¬ 
able,  and  can  equally  serve  for  indication  of  style  (Fig.  7 )  .13 

This  survey  of  archaeological  finds  offers  a  basis  for  investigation 
of  the  Museum’s  shell  group.  Certain  conclusions  may  be  formed.  These 
shell  pieces  were  used  as  inlay  on  carved  and  painted  wood.  The  thin¬ 
ness  of  our  sections,  ranging  from  less  than  1  mm.  to  3  mm.  at  the  edge, 
and  their  flatness  of  surface  demonstrate  that  the  material  had  been 
worked  and  adapted  to  this  technique.  Traces  of  red  still  adhering  to 
some  parts  echo  the  cinnabar  colouring  originally  applied  for  additional 
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embellishment.  Similarities  between  the  shapes  of  these  and  excavated 
examples  confirm  reconstruction  of  their  pattern  as  a  face. 

A  review  of  the  finds  photographed  in  situ  casts  some  doubt  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  first  reconstruction.  The  Hsiin  Hsien  and  An-yang 
sectional  images  were  discovered  in  considerable  disarray,  though  ex¬ 
cavated  under  carefully  supervised  conditions.  It  seems  unlikely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  amateur  efforts  which  removed  the  Museum’s  example 
should  have  been  more  successful  in  producing  a  complete  work.  Then, 
too,  the  intentional  shaping  of  different  pieces  appears  to  follow  no 
significant  function  in  the  diagram.  A  new  attempt  at  reconstruction 
has  been  made  with  a  consciousness  that  the  total  number  of  parts  may 
not  have  been  preserved  and  with  due  reference  to  clues  offered  by 
similar  works  as  well  as  by  the  shell  forms  themselves  (Plate  XlXb) . 

Apart  from  this  group,  there  are  an  additional  thirty-seven  shaped 
shell  pieces  which  also  came  to  the  Museum,  but  without  stated  con¬ 
nection  to  each  other.  Their  forms  resemble  ones  used  in  the  “mask”. 
Some  may  belong  with  that  group  though  they  have  not  been  included 
within  either  reconstruction.14  Five  other  shell  parts  were  formerly 
associated  with  stone  sections  to  form  a  second  “mask”.  This  recon¬ 
struction  may  be  criticized  on  the  same  points  as  the  shell  complex.15 

Differences  between  the  two  materials  discourage  such  a  grouping. 
The  weight  and  thickness  of  these  stone  sections,  which  measure 
about  7  mm.  in  depth,  preclude  their  use  as  inlay.  The  shell  pieces,  by 
contrast,  have  been  cut  like  others  in  this  medium.  Incrustations  of  earth 
and  cinnabar  remain  on  the  shell,  but  the  stone  shows  application  of 
pigment  in  another  manner.  A  red  line  runs  the  length  of  each  segment. 
Its  even  flow  indicates  that  the  colour  was  painted  directly  on  to  the 
stone  surface.  A  dozen  stones  used  within  the  second  “mask”  and  an 
equal  number  in  the  Museum’s  collection  but  not  attached  to  any  image 
can  be  related  through  this  feature,  and  through  their  similarity  of 
working  with  all  surfaces  smoothed  and  polished.  Their  use  can  only 
remain  vague  until  more  archaeological  material  emerges,  but  the  shell 
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pieces  must  have  belonged  to  an  inlaid  pattern. 

To  return  to  our  new  reconstruction,  some  explanation  of  its 
changes  should  be  given.  Any  study  of  excavated  material,  or  other 
authentic  examples,  will  reveal  the  unity  of  stylization  and  design  used 
on  ancient  Chinese  works  irrespective  of  media.  A  different  identifica¬ 
tion  of  eyebrows  and  horns  and  a  reshaping  of  the  mouth  were  insti¬ 
gated  by  comparison  with  such  features  on  other  reliable  but  more 
perfect  works.10  Two  pieces,  which  had  been  used  to  form  nostrils, 
are  clearly  executed  in  another  technique.  These  resemble  the  border 
sections  of  the  An-yang  face,  as  do  several  other  isolated  shell  pieces 
in  the  Museum.  They  have  been  removed  and  a  short  horizontal  section 
substituted  to  compose  a  nose  similar  to  one  type  at  Hsiin  Hsien  (Fig. 
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4d).  Fangs  have  been  discarded  since  such  appendages  are  a  rare 
phenomenon.  They  occur  on  bronze  plaques  at  Hsiin  Hsien  but  in  quite 
a  different  form.  (Fig.  5).  The  two  angled  pieces  are  now  applied  as 
terminations  to  the  horns.  The  total  contour  of  this  face  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  if  respect  is  accorded  to  the  shaping  of  its  outline  sections.  Some 
edges  have  been  chipped  or  broken,  but  even  then  their  original  lines 
are  evident.  As  they  have  fallen  into  place,  dimensions  of  the  whole 
measure  about  36  by  38  cm.  between  the  widest  points.  Placement  of 
horns  and  ears  within  the  outlined  area  was  suggested  by  this  practice 
on  other  examples.  Only  in  stylizations  with  round  forms  do  protrusions 
appear  beyond  the  borders,  but  never  with  flattened  versions  (Figs.  6 
and  7). 

In  its  present  form  the  Museum’s  shell  inlay  joins  a  group  of  face 
motifs  with  largely  human  characteristics  but  some  animal  traits.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  eyes  and  teeth,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  horns,  lend  these 
a  demonic  aspect.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  frequently  found  on  horse 
and  chariot  ornaments  in  a  burial  context.  The  question  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance  cannot  be  fully  resolved  at  this  point,  but  a  possibility  can  be 
presented.  The  Hsiin  Hsien  report  refers  to  such  images  as  fang-hsiang, 
an  ancient  Chinese  name  for  exorcists  who  performed  their  services 
upon  occasion  of  death  or  disaster.  Certain  pictorial  representations 
on  Han  tombs  and  clay  figurines  included  among  the  offerings  in  even 
later  burials  have  been  similarly  named,  and  do  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  such  images.  All  functioned  as  apotropaic  symbols.  The 
Museum’s  inlay  motif  offers  one  of  the  earliest  versions  of  these  devices. 

NOTES 

1.  Acc.  No.  937.17.11. 

2.  W.  C.  White,  Bone  Culture  of  Ancient  China  (Museum  Studies  Number 
Four;  Toronto,  1945),  pis.  XCIX  and  C,  and  Bronze  Culture  of  Ancient 
China  (Museum  Studies  Number  Five;  Toronto,  1956),  p.  17. 

3.  Kuo  Pao-chun,  “Preliminary  Report  on  the  Excavations  of  the  Ancient 
Cemetery  at  Hsin  Ts’un,  Hsiin  Hsien,  Honan,”  Academia  Sinica  The 
National  Research  Institute  of  History  and  Philology  T’ien-Y eh-K’ao-Ku- 
Pao-Kao,  no.  1  (1936). 

4.  Ibid.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  redrawn  from  pp.  187,  188.  pi.  V(2)  in  the  interests 
of  greater  clarity. 

5.  The  Institute  of  Archaeology  Western  Feng  Excavation  Group,  “Brief 
Report  on  the  1955-57  Excavations  on  the  Western  Feng,”  K’ao  Ku 
(1959),  no.  10,  pp.  525-530. 

6.  Ibid.  Fig.  3  is  copied  from  fig.  14  and  pi.  1. 

7.  Compare  the  early  Western  Chou  finds  at  Chang-chia-p'o,  ibid.,  fig.  13, 
with  later  examples  in  Honan  province  at  Shang-ts'un-ling  and  Liu-li-ko. 
See  the  Institute  of  Archaeology  Academia  Sinica,  The  Cemetery  of  Kuo 
at  Shang-T s’ un-Ling  (Peking,  1959),  figs.  40,  41,  and  Hui  Hsien  Fa- 
Chiieh  Pao-Kao  (Peking,  1956),  figs.  57,  58,  60,  61. 
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8.  Li  Chi,  The  Beginnings  of  Chinese  Civilization  (Seattle,  1957),  p.  25  and 
pi.  V. 

9.  Fig.  4  is  copied  from  Shantung  Provincial  Museum,  Shantung  Wen-Wu 
Hsiian-Chi  (Peking,  1959),  fig.  84. 

10.  S.  Umehara,  Inbohakken  mokki  inei  zuroku  (Kyoto,  1959). 

1 1.  Ibid.,  pis.  22  and  23. 

12.  Li  Chi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26,  27,  fig.  3,  offers  a  tracing  of  this  motif  on  the 
wooden  roof  of  Tomb  1001  at  Hsi-pei-kang,  and  White,  Bone  Culture 
.  .  .  ,  pis.  XVIII,  XX,  XXI,  LIX  illustrate  its  appearance  on  bone  spatula 
fragments. 

13.  Fig.  5  is  taken  from  Shih  Chang-ju,  “Examples  of  the  Headdress  of  the 
Yin  Period,”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  History  and  Philology  Academia 
Sinica,  vol.  XXVIII  (1957),  p.  624,  fig.  4,  665,  pi.  17(7  and  8). 

14.  White,  Bone  Culture  .  .  .  ,  pis.  CII-CV.  Many  of  these  are  now  on  loan  to 
the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  and  are  not  available  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  210  and  pi.  C. 

16.  In  addition  to  the  examples  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  to  5,  for  which  I  must 
thank  Ruth  Trubner  their  artist,  comparable  face  motifs  can  be  found 
on  ceremonial  bronze  vessels.  See  S.  Mizuno,  Bronzes  and  Jades  of 
Ancient  China  (Tokyo,  1959),  pis.  44  and  47. 
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ELIZABETH  PHILLIMORE 


TECHNICAL  STUDY  OF  A  GROUP  OF  HAN 
DYNASTY  BURIAL  OBJECTS 


During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1961-62,  the  Far  Eastern  Department  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  asked  that  a  technical  examination  be  made 
of  about  one  thousand  Chinese  ceramics  in  its  collection,  mostly  burial 
figures  and  models.1  The  earliest  were  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  and  the 
others  ranged  in  date  through  the  six  Dynasties  and  Wei  periods  to 
T'ang,  and  included  some  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  In  years  they  covered 
a  period  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  b.c.  to  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  a.d. 

Such  a  long  period  of  technological  development  enables  one  to  see 
the  huge  sweep  of  evolution;  change  and  improvement  are  clearly 
marked,  and  the  reasonableness  of  these  changes  in  repetitive  move¬ 
ments  becomes  apparent.  “Time  and  motion”  as  we  know  it,  and  the 
simplifications  which  became  practice  are  clearly  seen,  resulting  finally 
in  the  deterioration  into  mass-production  methods  of  the  Ming  tomb 
groups. 

Examination  of  single  or  even  several  objects  of  a  type  cannot  reveal 
whether  happy  accident  or  intention  has  been  father  to  a  particular 
surface  effect;  the  opportunity  to  compare  fifteen  or  twenty  similar 
objects  from  the  same  area  and  period  often  enables  one  to  see  a  clear 
pattern  emerge  which,  even  with  fluctuations  on  both  sides,  retains 
within  its  arc  an  intention. 

Investigation  of  objects  in  chronological  order  is  essential  in  order 
to  correlate  technical  information.  After  working;  with  them  for  some 
time,  one  almost  begins  to  think  like  the  people  who  made  them;  one 
recognizes  immediately  the  work  of  a  sloppy  or  ungifted  artisan,  and 
sees  how  refinements  of  technique  follow  in  logical  sequence.  Some¬ 
time  a  technique  is  taken  up  for  a  short  while,  then  dropped  suddenly 
for  no  very  apparent  reason;  it  is  the  observation  of  these  facts  that 
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enables  one  to  uncover  some  extremely  interesting  stages  in  the  long 
road  toward  perfection  in  ceramics. 

The  pieces  discussed  here  are  a  group  only  in  a  technical  sense.  It 
consists  of  eight  large  tiles,  a  pillar,  a  model  of  a  Han  house,  and  ten 
smaller  pieces,  all  of  which  are  listed  in  detail  below.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  come  from  the  same  tomb,  have  been  made  at  the  same  pottery, 
or  even  of  the  same  clay,  but  they  do  have  several  points  in  common. 
All  date  from  the  Han  Dynasty  (206  b.c.-a.d.  221),  and  are  of  grey 
clay,  varying  in  colour-tone  and  hardness.  All  have  been  either  rolled, 
stamped  or  moulded;  those  which  are  stamped  being  the  negative  result 
of  a  positive  action,  those  moulded  being  the  positive  result  of  a  negative 
action:  all  share  the  common  hazard  of  sticking.  Most  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  all  have  an  unusual  applied  surface  coating  which  appears 
on  only  a  limited  number  of  objects  in  the  Museum's  Far  Eastern  Col¬ 
lection.  It  is  fine,  silvery  in  colour,  and  in  most  cases  well  bonded  to  the 
clay. 

This  silvery  surface  that  is  common  to  all  these  pieces  was  applied 
intentionally,  and  presumably  for  some  reason;  an  explanation  of  how 
and  why  it  was  used  can  be  given.  Microscopic  analysis  with  a  binocular 
microscope  at  100X  magnification  shows  no  fusion  between  or  around 
particles,  or  on  the  surface  of  any  of  the  pieces,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
deterioration  of  a  glazed  surface.  It  is  not,  therefore,  iridescence  from 
the  breakdown  of  a  glassy  substance.  On  the  contrary,  each  particle 
appears  partially  embedded  in  the  clay  body  which,  when  fired,  holds 
it  in  place.  The  nature  of  the  surface  is  not  that  of  slip,  which  is  basically 
fine  clay  suspended  in  a  water  medium  to  facilitate  application.  The 
sparkle  and  metallic  sheen  characteristic  of  the  present  coating  are, 
in  appearance,  not  unlike  the  black  spangles  of  magnetic  iron  oxide 
properly  called  ferrosic  oxide.2  These  objects  are  however,  of  the  Han 
Dynasty,  and  even  small  accidental  spots  of  ferrosic  oxide  are  rare  on 
Chinese  ceramics  until  T’ang,  and  even  then  only  as  firing  accidents 
in  a  glaze.  Certainly  potters  did  not  learn  to  control  such  an  effect  until 
much  later. 

A  sample  of  the  coating  has  been  analysed  by  X-ray  diffraction,3 
and  found  to  be  white  mica,  probably  muscovite.  This  material  could 
be  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  as  it  almost  certainly  was,  there  being  a 
variation  in  size  of  the  grain  on  different  objects. 

There  remains  the  question  of  why  such  a  coating  was  applied.  The 
most  common  hazard  of  any  stamping  or  moulding  process  is  the 
problem  of  freeing  the  stamp  or  mould  from  the  wet  clay.  This  becomes 
of  primary  importance  when  a  repeat  pattern  is  required,  and  the 
same  stamp  is  used  quickly,  over  and  over  again  (Plate  XX).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well-known  English  potter  Bernard  Leach,  modern  potters 
dust  their  stamps  and  moulds  with  powdered  silica,  clay  or  wood  ashes, 
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to  counteract  sticking.4  It  appears  that  the  mica  was  used  in  powder 
form  by  the  Chinese  in  a  similar  way,  to  dust  the  surface  of  the  clay 
before  the  stamp  was  pressed  down  upon  it,  thereby  providing  a  quick 
release.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  mica  covers  both  plain 
and  decorated  surfaces,  even  the  “walls”  between  the  stamped  areas, 
and  is  not  present  in  the  clay  body  which  shows  clearly  at  such  places 
as  breaks  and  chips. 

Of  the  moulded  objects,  all  but  one  bowl  have  been  made  by  rolling 
out  a  sheet  of  worked  clay  to  the  required  thickness,  cutting  to  the  ap¬ 
proximate  size,  dusting  it  with  the  release  agent,  and  pressing  it  into 
the  negative  mould.  When  firm  to  the  touch  it  was  turned  out.  The  single 
piece  proofs  were  then  set  to  dry,  while  the  two-sided  proofs  were  luted 
together  with  slip,  trimmed,  and  dried.  There  are  many  clear  signs 
of  this  procedure:  the  uniform  thickness,  and  the  uninterrupted  grain 
of  the  clay  under  microscopic  examination,  both  point  to  the  rolling 
method.  An  additional  stroke  with  the  roller  after  dusting  would  insure 
the  adherence  of  the  release  agent.  One  can  see  that  the  coating  was 
applied  before  the  two  parts  of  the  proof  were  luted  together,  as  the 
trimming  of  the  mould  joins  has  removed  all  trace  of  the  coating  at  these 
points.  This  shows  clearly  on  the  chest  of  the  horse  (No.  8)  in  Plate 
XXIV. 

The  bowl  (No.  9)  is  also  moulded,  but  not  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  clay  has  been  rolled  out,  cut,  and  dusted  like  the  others,  but  has 
then  been  pressed  over  a  positive  form,  which  has  had  an  incised  pattern 
cut  into  its  surface.  This  decoration  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
shape  and  sharpness  of  the  raised  lines  are  unusual  in  ceramic  decora¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  A  biscuit  mould,  made  of  unrefined  clays  would  be 
unlikely  to  reproduce  so  sharply.  Exquisite  carving  certainly  was  done 
by  the  Chinese  on  wet  clay  with  bamboo  gravers,  but  only  very  much 
later,  using  clays  which  were  thoroughly  washed  to  retain  only  the 
finest  particles.  This  particular  bowl  was  probably  cast  from  a  wooden 
positive,  with  line  decoration  cleanly  cut  into  the  wood  with  a  sharp 
graver-like  tool.  Decoration  that  is  technically  similar  is  seen  on  the 
architectural  model  (No.  7)  which  shows  definite  traces  of  a  wooden 
mould  in  the  fine  horizontal  lines  which  have  been  left  on  the  clay  sur¬ 
face  by  checks  in  the  wood  block  (Plate  XXIII ) . 

The  magnificent  Han  house  model  (No.  5 ) ,  has  been  left  to  the  last, 
as  it  incorporates  most  of  the  processes  already  mentioned  in  detail.  It 
is  made  in  many  sections,  mostly  rolled  and  cut,  but  some  moulded, 
such  as  the  roof  sections,  balcony,  cupola  and  brackets.  The  outer  sur¬ 
faces  without  exception  retain  a  thick  layer  of  the  mica  coating  which 
is  excellently  preserved,  having  been  totally  covered  with  the  chalky 
white  paint-ground.  This  white  ground  and  the  coloured  pigments  were 
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post-firing  additions,  and  their  presence,  both  here  and  on  the  horse 
described  below,  rule  out  the  possibility  that  this  silvery  substance  was 
applied  for  decorative  purposes. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  must  be  considered.  There  seems  to 
be  a  definite  relation  between  the  hardness  and  colour  of  the  clay,  and 
the  density  or  dispersement  of  the  coating.  This  has  a  logical  explana¬ 
tion.  These  objects  are  all  made  from  grey  clay,  almost  certainly  a 
naturally  occurring  clay,  very  likely  well  weathered  and  therefore 
highly  plastic,  as  no  stress  signs  are  visible  even  in  deeply  stamped  areas 
or  large  rolled  sheets  like  some  of  the  walls  of  the  Han  house.  The  hard¬ 
ness  of  fired  clay  depends  on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  firing. 
The  harder  clays  have  kept  their  silvery  surface  more  intact,  as  would 
be  expected.  A  sustained  high  temperature  (in  the  fusible  clay  range) 
would  cause  some  fusion  of  the  body,  which  would  of  course  attach 
the  coating  more  firmly.  Also,  a  hard  body  is  less  prone  to  deterioration 
during  burial,  while  a  low  temperature  firing  would  grip  the  coating 
poorly  and  deteriorate  more  rapidly  in  soil. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this  pattern  in  the  tomb  tile  (No.  l,a). 
Here  the  clay  is  hard,  blackened,  and  the  surface  coating  dispersed  and 
granular,  while  its  mate  (No.  l,b)  is  soft,  light  grey,  with  a  fine  coating 
in  protected  areas.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  tiles  were  fired  under 
these  circumstances:  in  the  Oriental  bank-type  kiln,  the  objects  near 
the  main  stoke  hole  are  fired  in  an  unavoidably  reduced  atmosphere, 
while  those  of  the  upper  chambers  can  be  oxidized  at  will  through  open¬ 
ings  in  the  side  of  the  kiln.  This  simply  means  that  in  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel,  the  available  oxygen  in  the  air  is  used  up,  and  carbon  is  released 
in  the  atmosphere  near  the  stoke  hole.  As  there  is  insufficient  oxygen 
for  this  carbon  to  combine  and  form  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and 
carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  and  pass  off,  the  free  carbon  attacks  the  oxygen 
combined  in  the  clay  changing  its  composition.  If  this  action  proceeded 
far,  a  scorched  or  carbonaceous  surface  would  result  which  would 
naturally  not  provide  much  grip  or  protection  for  the  coating.  The 
possibility  that  ash  from  the  fuel  employed,  particularly  if  wood,  fell 
on  the  surface  of  the  tile  to  increase  this  effect  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  tile,  if  in  an  upper  chamber,  could 
have  started  out  in  identical  condition  to  the  first,  but,  under  oxidizing 
conditions  has  burned  light  and  clean,  allowing  its  coating  to  be  pre¬ 
served. 

1 .  Pair  of  tomb  tiles,  Later  Han  Dynasty. 

( a )  Hard,  dark  grey  clay  body ;  the  surface  uniformly  covered  with 
a  very  fine  silvery  coating.  Acc.  No.  922.20.105.  H.  111.2 
cm.  W.  34.3  cm.  D.  9.8  cm. 
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(b)  Soft,  light  grey  clay  body;  the  coating  coarser  than  (a),  but 
forming  a  good  cover.  Acc.  No.  922.20.107.  H.  109.8  cm. 
W.  33.7  cm.  D.  10.2  cm. 

Both  tiles  have  identical  stamped  patterns  of  trees,  figures,  masks, 
a  chariot  and  geometric  motifs.  The  relief  formed  by  the  stampings 
has  a  maximum  depth  of  1.5  mm. 

2.  Pair  of  tomb  tiles,  Later  Han  Dynasty. 

(a)  Soft,  light  grey  clay  body;  smooth,  fine  surface  coating.  Acc. 
No.  931.13.145.  H.  127  cm.  W.  29.8  cm.  D.  19  cm. 

(b)  Clay  and  surface  the  same  as  (a) ;  the  coating  remains  mostly 
in  the  protected  areas  of  relief.  Acc.  No.  929.11.87.  H. 
126.5  cm.  W.  30.4  cm. 

Both  tiles  are  stamped  with  a  repeat  pattern  of  cranes,  phoenixes, 
and  roundels.  More  pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  stamps,  these 
having  been  pressed  into  the  body  approximately  5  mm. 

3.  Four  single  tomb  tiles,  Later  Han  Dynasty. 

(a)  Hard,  light  grey  clay  body;  the  surface  coating  is  extremely 
fine,  and  composed  of  separate  particles  not  actually  forming 
a  unified  coating,  but  partially  embedded  in  the  surface  of  the 
clay.  A  bevelled  stamp  has  been  used  to  impress  geometric 
motifs  on  the  face  to  a  depth  of  approximately  5  mm.  (Plate 
XX).  There  is  a  repeating  pattern  of  masks  on  the  sides.  Acc. 
No.  926.21.60.  H.  78.8  cm.  W.  38  cm.  D.  15  cm. 

(b)  Hard,  grey  clay  body;  the  surface  has  broken  traces  of  a 
once  smooth  covering.  Shallow  impressed  decoration  (1.5 
mm.),  showing  figures,  animals,  buildings,  trees,  a  chariot, 
and  geometric  motifs.  Acc.  No.  914.21.  H.  88.3  cm.  W.  30.5 
cm.  D.  11.5  cm. 

(c)  Soft,  dark  grey  clay  body;  the  surface  coating  is  similar  to 
(a).  One  side  is  stamped  with  a  repeating  pattern  of  birds, 
the  other  with  geometric  motifs.  These  have  been  pressed 
very  deeply  into  the  clay  to  a  depth  of  approximately  1  cm. 
Acc.  No.  926.21.58.  H.  1 15  cm.  W.  34.8  cm.  D.  12  cm. 

(d)  A  small  flat  plaque  of  hard,  very  dark  grey  clay;  the  surface 
sparkles  with  separate  minute  silvery  particles.  The  face  of 
plaque  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  the  divisions  being 
formed  by  the  walls  left  between  the  stamped  sections.  There 
are  nine  impressions  in  all,  forming  three  rows  either  way. 
The  top  row  has  repeats  of  a  spirited  horse;  the  second  row, 
two  men  fighting  in  front  of  a  house;  the  bottom  row,  a  human 
figure  with  feline  face.  The  stamps  have  been  pressed  into 
the  clay  to  a  depth  of  approximately  1  cm.,  but  the  relief  is 
the  figures  and  is  only  approximately  2  mm.  Acc.  No. 
926.21.87.  H.  33  cm.  W.  28  cm.  D.  3.9  cm. 
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4.  Pillar,  Later  Han  Dynasty. 

Very  light  grey  clay  body,  medium  hard;  the  surface  is  very  smooth 
with  remains  of  a  very  fine  silvery  coating.  There  is  a  shallow 
stamped  decoration  ( 1 .5  mm.)  on  one  flat  side  of  the  capital  show¬ 
ing  an  enthroned  figure  attended  by  a  bird  and  a  dragon.  Ace.  No. 
922.20.108.  H.  123  cm.  Diam.  17.8  cm. 

5.  Model  of  a  house,  Later  Han  Dynasty.  (Plate  XXI). 
Medium-hard,  grey  clay;  all  the  outer  surfaces  are  thickly  covered 
with  silvery  coating.  Over  this  are  the  remains  of  a  white  layer, 
much  of  which  has  been  lost,  but  which  served  as  a  ground  for 
brown-red  and  vermilion-coloured  pigments.  Many  techniques 
have  been  used  in  making  the  piece.  Sheets  of  clay  form  the  walls; 
the  front  of  the  first  balcony  and  the  cupola  have  been  pressed  into 
single  moulds,  then  cross-hatched  decoration  has  been  scored 
into  the  wet  clay  with  a  sharp  point;  roof  sections  and  decorative 
brackets  have  also  been  pressed  into  single  moulds.  The  various 
pieces  were  luted  together  before  firing.  Acc.  No.  920.1.105  H. 
132  cm. 

6.  Two  figures  from  the  preceding  house  model  5.  ( Plate  XXII). 
Both  are  of  very  hard,  light  grey  clay,  with  an  excellently  preserved 
layer  of  silvery  surface  coating.  Both  have  been  made  in  two-part 
moulds.  The  coating  terminates  sharply  where  the  mould  joins 
have  been  trimmed.  Acc.  No.  920.1.197,  H.  14.8  cm.  Acc.  No. 
920.1.198,  H.  12.6  cm. 

7.  Architectural  model,  Han  Dynasty. 

Hard,  dark  grey  clay;  there  is  a  coating  on  all  outer  surfaces.  On 
the  roof  section  where  there  has  been  wear,  it  is  quite  granular, 
while  the  stamped  panels  on  all  sides  of  the  lower  section  still  retain 
a  well-preserved  layer.  Visible  on  the  surface  of  these  panels  are 
horizontal  lines  caused  by  flaws  in  the  moulds,  some  of  which  run 
right  over  the  uprights  at  the  corners  (Plate  XXIII).  From  this 
fact,  and  from  hair  lines  at  the  trim  marks,  one  can  see  that  the 
walls  and  uprights  were  formed  from  a  sheet  of  clay  which  was 
pressed  onto  a  carved  flat  mould.  Acc.  No.  927.19.30.  H.  31  cm. 
W.  23  cm.  D.  (including  front  projection),  24.5  cm. 

8.  Model  of  a  horse,  made  without  legs,  Han  Dynasty. 

Hard,  dark  grey  clay  body,  with  broken  silvery  coating.  The  horse 
has  been  completely  covered  with  dark  red  pigment,  applied 
directly  and  not  on  a  ground  such  as  was  used  on  the  house  model 
(No.  5).  It  was  made  in  a  two-part  mould,  and  joined  lengthwise 
through  the  centre  of  the  head  and  body.  The  breast  of  the  horse 
shows  rough  trimming  of  the  join  which  has  stripped  the  coating 
from  the  surface  at  this  point  (Plate  XXIV).  Acc.  No.  920.1.1 19. 
H.  25.3  cm.  L.  30  cm. 
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9.  Bowl,  Han  Dynasty. 

Hard,  dark  grey  clay  body;  the  interior  has  a  broken  surface  coat¬ 
ing.  This  bowl  was  made  by  presssing  a  sheet  of  clay  over  a  positive 
carved  form;  whorls  of  fingerprints  show  clearly  all  over  the  outer 
surface.  Acc.  No.  922.4.2.  H.  3.9  cm.  Diam.  13  cm. 

10.  Two  small  moulded  vessels,  Han  Dynasty. 

(a)  Hard,  light  grey  clay  body  having  a  rough  surface  causing 
much  of  the  granular  coating  to  be  lost.  It  was  made  with 
thick  walls  in  a  two-part  mould,  and  is  of  the  type  associated 
with  models  of  some  types  of  well-heads.  Acc.  No.  934x26b. 
H.  5.8  cm.  Diam.  3  cm. 

(b)  Hard,  light  grey  clay  body  with  a  smooth  well-preserved 
surface  coating.  It  has  thin  walls.  The  lower  half  was  made  in 
a  two-part  mould,  and  luted  to  the  upper  half  which  was  simi¬ 
larly  made.  Acc.  No.  960.238.4  H.  4.7  cm.  Diam.  8.3  cm. 

1 1 .  Three  small  pieces,  Han  Dynasty. 

(a)  A  sow  with  piglets  of  soft  grey  clay  body  with  a  very  broken 
and  granular  surface  coating.  It  was  pressed  into  a  single 
mould.  Acc.  No.  920.1.144.  L.  10  cm.  W.  7  cm. 

(b)  A  small  trough  terminating  in  a  ram’s  head.  Hard,  light  grey 
clay  body  with  a  surface  coating  in  excellent  condition.  There 
is  no  trace  of  coating  on  the  bottom,  the  inside,  or  the  edges 
of  the  trough.  It  was  pressed  into  a  single  mould,  and  the 
trough  scooped  out  after  it  had  been  removed.  Acc.  No. 
923.10.11.  L.  14.2  cm.  W.  3.5  cm.  H.  2.3  cm. 

(c)  A  thin  slab  of  very  hard,  grey  clay  body,  with  an  almost  new- 
looking,  smooth,  fine  coating  on  both  sides.  The  upper  surface 
is  decorated  with  two  fishes  which  are  not  stamped,  but  have 
been  impressed  by  placing  a  thin  sheet  of  clay  between  two 
flat  blocks,  one  of  which  was  finely  carved  with  the  motif. 
The  reverse  is  perfectly  flat,  with  no  fingerprints  in  the  clay 
although  several  appear  in  the  surface  coating  probably  from 
handling.  Acc.  No.  960.238.38.  L.  7.5  cm.  W.  7.5  cm.  D. 
app.  2  mm. 

NOTES 

1.  The  writer  is  very  grateful  to  have  been  able  to  make  this  study,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  interested  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Department,  and  of  its  Curator,  Mr.  Henry  Trubner.  This 
article  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with  some  of  the 
technological  discoveries  made  during  this  study. 

2.  Ferrosic  oxide  (Fe304)  is  formed  when  air  is  cut  off  for  a  short  time  during 
cooling  a  kiln,  causing  a  period  of  reduction.  Metal  +  Oxygen  (in  more 
than  one  proportion)  =  Metallic  oxides.  Iron  in  the  oxidized  (kiln  atmo¬ 
sphere)  condition  is  ferric  oxide  (Fe203).  If  a  reduced  atmosphere  (no 
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oxygen)  is  introduced  into  a  kiln  for  a  short  space  during  cooling,  then: 
Fe203  (ferric  oxide)  —  O  (oxygen)  =  FeO  (ferrous  oxide).  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  already  cooled  to  700-800°  C.  before  this  reduction,  only 
some  parts  of  the  glaze  will  be  volatile  enough  to  be  affected.  This  being 
the  case,  there  will  still  be  some  Fe203  +  FeO  =  Fe304  (ferrosic  oxide). 

3.  This  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  Leonard  Cowan  of  the  Earth  Sciences 
Division  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

4.  Bernard  Leach,  A  Potter’s  Book  (New  York,  1951),  pp.  95.  96. 

5.  Mr.  Henry  Trubner,  Curator  of  the  Far  Eastern  Department,  has  recently 
come  across  two  small  figures  which  are  almost  identical  with  those  dis¬ 
cussed  here;  O.  Siren,  Kinas  Konst  Under  Tre  Artusden  (2  vols.;  Stock¬ 
holm,  1942-43),  I,  Fig.  118.  These  are  part  of  a  model  of  a  Han  house  in 
the  Williams  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Atkins  Museum,  Kansas 
City.  We  have  since  been  advised  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Sickman  that  the  Kansas  City  figures  have  a  silvery  coating  similar  to  the 
examples  mentioned  above. 
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BARBARA  STEPHEN 


SOME  CHINESE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  MENZIES  COLLECTION 


In  1960  the  Museum  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  Menzies  Col- 
lection,  a  large  body  of  Chinese  material  which  the  late  Dr.  James  M. 
Menzies  had  gathered  together  during  his  many  years  of  residence  in 
China.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  western  scholars  to  develop  a  keen 
interest  in  China’s  ancient  past,  and  one  of  very  few  foreigners  ever  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  decipherment  and  study  of  the 
archaic  scripts  found  on  oracle  bones  and  on  bronzes  of  the  Shang 
Dynasty  (c.  1500-1028  b.c.).  His  inquiring  mind  and  sharp  eye  led 
him  to  collect  and  study  quantities  of  oracle  bones  and  a  great  many 
other  objects  whose  meaning  and  place  in  Chinese  history  he  worked 
to  establish. 

When  the  Collection  arrived  at  the  Museum  it  had  been  carefully 
packed  some  time  previously  by  Dr.  Menzies  himself  in  a  variety  of 
household  boxes  and  containers,  anything  he  had  happened  to  find  at 
hand.  From  cereal  and  cigar  boxes,  medicine  tins  and  grocery  cartons 
emerged  a  truly  amazing  wealth  of  material,  most  of  it  from  the  Shang 
and  early  Chou  periods  (c.  1500-900  b.c.).  Those  who  were  present 
and  worked  on  the  unpacking  and  listing  of  the  collection  felt  almost 
as  though  participating  in  an  actual  archaeological  excavation,  as  box 
after  box  was  opened  to  reveal  ancient  objects  that  in  many  cases  had 
not  been  seen  since  leaving  China  years  before.  Very  often  these  pieces 
were  still  encrusted  with  Chinese  soil,  a  fact  which  added  an  even 
greater  feeling  of  discovery  to  the  work. 

It  will  be  years  before  the  Collection,  numbering  many  thousands 
of  pieces,  has  been  properly  catalogued,  classified,  and  arranged  for 
study,  and  until  then  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assess  fully  its  importance 
for  scholarly  work.  A  number  of  observations  on  a  few  of  the  pieces 
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will  help  to  give  some  idea  of  its  contents,  and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
we  may  expect  to  gain  from  working  on  it. 

GLAZED  STONEWARE  JAR1  (Plate  XXV ) 

Although  the  Shang  Dynasty  is  chiefly  known  for  its  achievements  in 
the  casting  of  bronze,  ceramics  also  enjoyed  a  considerable  importance. 
Until  the  Academia  Sinica’s  excavations  of  the  Later  Shang  (c.  1300- 
1028  b.c.  )  capital  city  site  at  An-yang,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
the  Chinese  developed  ceramic  glazes  fairly  late  in  their  history,  during 
the  Han  Dynasty  (206  b.c.-a.d.  220),  or  slightly  earlier.  At  An-yang, 
however,  archaeologists  found  the  remains  of  hard-fired  vessels  on  a 
number  of  which  glaze  was  present,  a  discovery  which  forced  scholars 
to  push  back  their  estimate  of  the  first  use  of  glaze  in  China  by  about  a 
millennium.  This  stoneware,  when  analyzed,2  was  found  to  be  closely 
similar  to  that  made  many  centuries  later,  and  possibly  indicates  a  con¬ 
tinuing  tradition,  one  which  was  to  lead  the  T’ang  potters  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  true  white  porcelain.  Dr.  Li  Chi,  who  was  director  of  the  An¬ 
yang  excavations,  has  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  development 
of  such  hard  glazed  ceramics  by  the  Shang  people  may  have  been  the 
fact  that  they  were  reputedly  very  fond  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
therefore  needed  some  containers  less  porous  than  their  other  pottery 
for  storage.3  Certainly  Shang  stoneware  is  ideal  for  the  storing  of  liquids, 
being  very  unabsorptive  even  when  unglazed. 

One  of  the  typical  pottery  forms  discovered  at  An-yang  was  a  globu¬ 
lar  jar  with  angled  shoulder,  resting  on  a  ring  foot,  and  the  Menzies  Col¬ 
lection  contains  an  extremely  fine  jar  of  this  type.  It  is  free  of  decoration 
except  for  double  incised  lines  running  around  the  shoulder.  Double 
loops  on  either  side  of  the  shoulder  were  probably  for  a  cord  or  strap  of 
some  kind  for  carrying  purposes.  In  line  with  the  loops  on  this  jar,  in  the 
top  of  the  foot  ring  where  it  joins  the  body,  are  two  single  round  per¬ 
forations,  presumably  for  receiving  the  cord  and  allowing  it  to  pass 
underneath  the  body.  A  lid  in  fragmentary  condition  was  with  the  jar 
and,  although  it  does  not  fit,  probably  belonged  to  the  same  kind  of 
vessel.  It  is  almost  flat  with  angled  sides,  and  in  its  centre  has  a  single 
broad  loop  similar  to  those  on  the  shoulder  of  the  jar.  Possibly  the  cord 
which  passed  around  the  body  of  such  jars  was  sometimes  brought 
across  the  lid  as  well  to  keep  it  firmly  in  place. 

Like  most  Shang  ceramics  this  jar  does  not  show  clearly  the  process 
of  its  manufacture.  Shang  potters  had  a  wheel,  but  seem  to  have  used  it 
for  turning  a  vessel  as  a  finishing  procedure  rather  than  for  throwing 
it.  They  also  moulded  their  ceramics,  and  built  them  up  by  the  coil 
process,  often  finishing  them  by  beating  with  pads  wrapped  with  cords 
or  other  materials.  This  vessel  seems  to  have  been  coil-wound,  then 
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beaten  (marks  of  this  may  be  seen  on  the  base  under  the  foot),  then 
set  on  its  footrim  and  given  its  loops,  and  finally  finished  on  a  wheel  in 
such  a  way  that  the  marks  of  the  beating  were  erased  from  the  visible 
parts  of  the  body.  The  incised  lines  around  the  shoulder  were  apparently 
produced  with  a  two-pronged  implement  after  the  addition  of  the  loops. 
The  disposition  of  the  glaze  on  the  body  and  the  way  it  has  run  around 
the  holes  in  the  foot  seem  to  indicate  that  it  could  have  been  applied 
before  firing,  and  was  not  necessarily  a  product  of  the  kiln. 

FRAGMENT  OF  WHITE  STONEWARE4  ( Plate  XXVl) 

Shang  carved  white  pottery  has  intrigued  scholars  for  decades.  It  has 
ben  found  in  relatively  limited  amounts,  and  apparently  had  a  special 
ceremonial  significance.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  its  use  may  have  been 
restricted  to  the  royal  house,  as  the  colour  white  seems  to  have  been  of 
special  significance  to  the  Shang  rulers.  Unlike  other  Shang  pottery,  it 
often  has  extremely  elaborate  designs  comparable  to  those  found  on 
the  ritual  bronze  vessels. 

Very  few  complete  white  pottery  vessels  have  survived,  but  one  is 
in  the  Freer  Gallery  in  Washington.  It  is  a  tall  jar  of  lei  form  with  two 
handles  in  the  form  of  animal  heads  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  similar  lug 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  placed  between  the  handles.  The  Menzies 
fragment,  with  its  animal  mask  in  high  relief,  may  be  from  just  such  a 
vessel,  and  the  vessel  of  which  it  was  part  must  have  been  both  large 
and  extremely  cumbersome,  as  this  piece  alone  weighs  246.3  grams.  As 
it  curves  inward  at  the  top,  the  curvature  of  the  back  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  on  the  shoulder  rather  than  the  body  of  a  vessel.  It  is  perfo¬ 
rated  from  top  to  bottom.  The  decoration,  both  in  relief  and  sunken 
line,  has  been  carved;  it  is  still  possible  to  see  on  the  surface  the  rather 
broad  strokes  of  the  implement  used  for  the  modelling.  Except  for  its 
white  colour,  the  surface  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  woodcarving. 

GREY  POTTERY  HEAD5  ( Plate  XXVIl) 

This  small  head  was  packed  with  a  miscellaneous  group  of  ceramics, 
and  aroused  little  attention  when  it  first  arrived.  It  appears  to  be  the 
head  of  a  burial  figurine  but  is  of  a  type  not  encountered  in  the  Museum’s 
collection  of  figurines,  which  ranges  in  date  from  the  third  century  b.c. 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.  The  face  is  extremely 
broad,  with  slits  cut  for  eyes  and  mouth  and  with  an  unusually  large, 
protuberant  nose  with  two  holes  for  nostrils.  The  one  remaining  ear  has 
a  small  hole  through  the  lobe,  and  another  at  an  angle  into  the  head. 
Around  the  back  of  the  head  is  wound  a  twist  or  braid  of  hair.  There 
are  two  holes,  one  below  the  other,  on  the  top  of  the  head  just  behind 
the  braid,  and  another  single  hole,  connecting  with  both  of  the  upper 
ones,  in  the  bottom  of  the  head.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillimore,  Assistant 
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Conservator,  who  has  made  technical  notes  on  this  piece,  also  points 
out  that  the  missing  ear  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  which  at  first  glance 
appears  to  have  broken  away,  was  actually  sliced  off  before  the  piece 
was  fired.0  The  entire  head  was  originally  covered  with  a  basic  creamy 
slip,  over  which,  on  the  face  at  least,  was  red  pigment;  there  was  also 
a  layer  of  black  on  some  areas  of  the  face  and  possibly  on  the  hair, 
although  only  traces  of  it  remain.  These  pigments  also  show  signs  of 
having  been  fired. 

This  piece  has  aroused  interest  lately  because  of  the  publication  of 
both  front7  and  profile8  views  of  several  Shang  pottery  figures  from 
An-yang  (see  Fig.  8). 9  The  head  of  one  figure  has  a  very  similar  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  also  has  a  coil  of  hair  wrapped  around  it.  At  least  one  of 
its  ears  seems  to  have  been  removed  before  the  application  of  slip, 
judging  from  the  disposition  of  what  appears  to  be  the  slip  layer  as 
shown  in  the  profile  view.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  neither  one  of  these 
heads  looks  particularly  Chinese.  The  Academia  Sinica  figure  is  usually 
described  as  representing  a  female  prisoner-of-war,  which  could  mean 
that  it  shows  a  foreign  type. 

bone  finial10  ( Plate  xxviii) 

During  the  An-yang  period  Shang  craftsmen  developed  the  carving  of 
various  materials  to  a  very  high  degree.  Wood,  pottery,  jade,  stone, 
ivory  and  bone  were  richly  ornamented  with  animal  and  geometric 
motifs  suggestive  of  those  found  on  contemporary  bronzes. 

This  finial  is  covered  with  decoration  based  on  fine,  regular,  squared 
spirals  such  as  were  used  to  fill  the  background  areas,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  surface,  of  bronzes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  An-yang  period. 
Its  shape  is  reminiscent  of  the  posts  found  on  the  rims  of  bronze  chiieh 
and  chia  vessels,  but  judging  from  the  rough  finish  of  the  long  stem  on 
this  object  it  was  evidently  meant  to  be  set  into  something  as  a  finial  of 
some  kind. 

SECTION  OF  A  BONE  VESSEL11  ( Plate  XXIX) 

That  bone  or  ivory  vessels  were  in  use  in  China  prior  to  the  An-yang 
period  has  been  indicated  by  the  uncovering  of  an  ivory  one  at  Cheng- 
chou,12  an  early  Shang  site  excavated  in  recent  years.  The  Cheng-chou 
vessel  is  a  plain  beaker  with  recessed  bands  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  In  this  area  there  is  a  cross-shaped  perforation,  and  the  foot  below 
has  a  notch  cut  out  of  it.  Cross-shaped  holes  have  been  found  on  a 
number  of  Shang  bronzes  of  the  ring-footed  type,  as  well  as  on  vessels 
of  pottery  and  stone  and,  although  many  feel  that  they  were  associated 
with  the  process  of  bronze-casting,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  establish 
whether  they  were  primarily  functional  or  decorative.  Certainly  they 
appear  in  a  very  pronounced  form  on  the  earliest  types  of  ring-footed 
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bronze  vessels  yet  identified,  and  might  have  been  part  of  some  early 
solution  to  the  problem  of  casting  a  base  when  it  is  recessed  into  the 
foot.  That  there  may  be  some  further  significance,  if  not  to  the  hole 
then  at  least  to  its  shape,  is  suggested  by  its  appearance  on  this  ivory 
vessel  whose  date  is  probably  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  bronzes  on 
which  it  also  occurs. 

In  the  Menzies  Collection  there  are  a  number  of  good-sized  frag¬ 
ments  of  carved  bone  vessels.  This  one  preserves  the  entire  height  of  the 
vessel  of  which  it  was  part,  and  shows  one  of  the  cross-shaped  holes  at 
a  later  stage  of  development  than  that  of  the  Cheng-chou  piece.  Here 
it  has  shrunk  in  size,  and  no  longer  goes  completely  through  the  wall  of 
the  vessel.  The  notch  in  the  foot  of  the  earlier  example  has  been  retained, 
but  in  an  even  more  vestigial  form — as  a  slight  depression  emphasized 
by  the  way  the  design  is  disposed  around  it.  These  two  earlier  features 
have  been  joined  by  two  new  holes,  a  large  roughly  oval  one  whose 
upper  and  lower  edges  slant  downward  toward  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  round  one  above  it  slanting  upward.  Their  significance  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  base  of  the 
vessel  as  there  is  no  trace  that  one  ever  existed. 

SECTION  OF  A  BRONZE  HELMET13  ( Plate  XXX) 

This  helmet  was  reconstructed  in  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Phillimore 
several  years  ago  from  a  number  of  fragments  from  two  or  possibly 
more  similar  helmets  which  Dr.  Menzies  collected  at  An-yang  in  1922. 
Its  condition  suggests  that  it  suffered  considerable  damage  during  burial. 
The  main  part  of  the  front  remains,  with  more  than  half  of  the  relief 
mask  which  rested  above  the  forehead  of  the  wearer.  This  mask  is 
similar  to  those  used  to  decorate  bronzes  and  other  objects  during  the 
An-yang  period.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch14  (Fig.  9),  which 
shows  a  related  helmet  discovered  in  the  Academia  Sinica’s  excavations 
in  the  same  region,  the  helmet  should  originally  have  come  down  at  the 
sides  and  back  to  cover  the  head.  There  are  indications  that  this  one 
also  had  decoration  at  the  sides,  probably  a  boss  similar  to  that  shown 
in  the  sketch,  as  a  fragment  apparently  adjacent  to  the  edge  has  a  curved 
raised  portion  at  the  side  furthest  from  the  ear  of  the  mask.  This  frag¬ 
ment,  however,  does  not  fit  directly  with  those  pieced  together,  and  so 
has  not  been  added  to  them. 

The  helmet  has  several  other  interesting  features.  It  is  quite  thin 
and  of  relatively  uniform  thickness,  with  the  portions  of  design  which 
are  raised  on  the  exterior  recessed  on  the  interior.  By  itself,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  suitable  for  decoration  than  useful  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  height  when  worn  would  have  been  considerable,  with  the 
dome  extending  some  inches  above  the  head  of  the  wearer.  Presumably 
some  kind  of  head  covering  or  lining  was  worn  under  it  for  actual  sup- 
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port.  On  the  outside  surface  there  are  impressions  of  textile,  identified 
by  Mr.  Harold  B.  Burnham  of  the  Textiles  Department  as  cultivated 
silk.15 

The  Menzies  Collection  affords  a  unique  opportunity  to  scholars 
on  this  continent  and  in  the  West  for  firsthand  work  on  Chinese  archaeo¬ 
logical  material.  As  it  comes  to  be  more  generally  known  and  studied, 
we  may  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  it  about  the  early  bronze  age 
culture  of  China,  and  to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of 
Shang  and  Chou  technology.  At  a  time  when  Chinese  archaeological 
sites  and  museums  are  inacessible  to  most  foreigners,  the  importance  of 
a  large  collection  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

NOTES 

1.  Acc.  No.  960.238.35;  H.  21.5  cm.;  Mouth  dia.  20.2  cm. 

2.  Li  Chi,  “Studies  of  the  Hsiao-t’un  Pottery;  Yin  and  Pre-Yin”,  Annals  of 
Academia  Sinica,  No.  2,  Part  1  (1955),  p.  105. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

4.  Acc.  No.  960.238.36;  H.  6.6  cm.;  W.  8.5  cm. 

5.  Acc.  No.  960.238.37;  H.  3.8  cm.;  W.  4.6  cm.;  D.  3.8  cm. 

6.  This  suggests  the  ancient  character  kuo  (  Mathews  3743),  to  cut  off  the 
left  ears  of  captives  or  enemies  slain  in  battle.  The  fact  that  this  head  was 
made  separately  from  a  body  might  indicate  that  these  figures  are  early 
examples  of  the  substitution  of  inanimate  for  animate  victims,  usually 
captives,  for  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation. 

7.  Ta  In  tsa  chih  (Continent  Magazine),  III,  2  (July  1951),  cover. 

8.  The  Epic  of  Man,  edited  by  Life  Magazine  (New  York  1961)  p.  204. 

9.  Based  on  the  reproduction  referred  to  in  Note  7. 

10.  Acc.  No.  960.236.177;  H.  8.6  cm.;  Greatest  dia.  3.5  cm. 

11.  Acc.  No.  960.236.178;  H.  12.7  cm. 

12.  The  best  illustration  is  in  William  Watson.  Archaeology  in  China  (London 
1960),  pi.  38. 

13.  Acc.  No.  960.234.130;  H.  25.7  cm. 

14.  Based  on  the  helmet  reproduced  in  The  Epic  of  Man,  p.  197. 

15.  “Plain  slightly  warp-faced  tabby  silk,  with  no  appreciable  twist  in  warp  or 
weft.  Woven  in  gum,  partially  degummed  in  finishing.”  H.  B.  Burnham. 
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KENNETH  E.  KIDD 


NOTES  ON  SCATTERED  WORKS  OF  PAUL  KANE 


The  Department  of  Ethnology  has  many  important  collections,  but  few 
of  greater  popular  interest  than  the  works  of  the  nineteenth  century 
painter  of  Indians,  Paul  Kane.  It  possesses  two  highly  valuable  groups 
of  these:  the  set  of  one  hundred  oil  paintings  donated  to  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  in  1912  by  Sir  Edmund  Osier,  and  the  collection  of 
over  three  hundred  sketches  given  in  1 946  by  Raymond  W.  Willis,  Esq., 
of  London,  England,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  “Chelsea”  Willis. 
Together,  these  two  collections  represent  more  than  half  the  total  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  artist.  Two  other  important  collections  of  his  work  exist: 
one  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa,  which 
originally  contained  twelve  canvases,  but  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
by  fire;  and  a  collection  obtained  from  a  grandson  of  the  painter  by  H. 
J.  Lutcher  Stark,  of  Orange,  Texas,  and  consisting  of  sketches  and  some 
oil  paintings.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are,  as  one  would  expect,  a  few 
items  in  private  possession.  Although  a  good  many  of  these  have  prob¬ 
ably  come  to  the  attention  of  interested  persons,  some  may  be  even  less 
well  known.  During  the  course  of  the  past  twenty  years,  the  present 
writer  has  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  existence  of  the  pieces  briefly 
described  below.  It  was  thought  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  list  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Kane's  activities,  and  to  put  them  on  record 
as  having  been  recently  reported. 

The  lists  appended  do  not  pretend  to  be  complete  in  any  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  accumulation  of  random  information, 
provided  by  a  variety  of  sources,  and  of  varying  completeness,  and  are 
not  the  result  of  concerted  study.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  more  items  will 
be  reported  to  and  by  interested  individuals  in  years  to  come.  In  this 
sense,  the  present  list  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  foundation  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  added  to  in  the  decades  to  come,  until  something  like  a 
complete  catalogue  will  be  on  record.  The  information  on  various  works 
is  generally  far  from  adequate,  and  often  does  little  to  resolve  the  confu- 
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sion  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  Kane  made  duplicates  of  many  of  his 
oil  paintings.  The  titles  as  given  are  those  which  were  provided  by  the 
informants,  and  cannot  be  vouched  for.  Indeed,  the  artist  may  not  him¬ 
self  have  titled  his  canvases,  although  he  sometimes  did  attach  some  sort 
of  identifying  inscription  to  his  sketches.  Since  permission  has  not  been 
obtained  from  the  various  private  owners,  their  names  are  withheld.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that,  as  much  of  the  information  came  to  hand 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  follow  the 
history  of  the  individual  pieces  since  then,  the  present  location  of  some 
is  no  longer  known.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  few  cases,  some  have 
since  changed  hands. 

As  is  well  known,  Kane’s  first  work  was  done  in  York  (now  Tor¬ 
onto)  as  a  painter  of  portraits.  He  is  also  known  to  have  worked  in 
Cobourg,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  visited  other  important  towns 
around  York  as  well.  No  one  knows  how  many  canvases  he  produced  in 
that  period,  which  ended  about  1841,  but  the  number  must  have  been 
considerable.  In  that  year,  he  went  to  Europe  to  improve  his  techniques 
and  his  knowledge,  returning  in  1845  with  the  definite  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  recording  of  ethnographic  materials  in  British 
North  America.  This  project  took  him  as  far  as  Wisconsin  in  1845;  he 
evidently  intended  to  travel  farther  afield,  but  was  advised  to  return 
and  make  more  careful  preparations.  This  he  did,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  set  off  on  a  two-year  trip  across  the  western  wilderness,  a  trip 
that  took  him  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  During  its  course  he  recorded 
his  impressions  in  some  five  hundred  sketches.  Upon  his  return  to 
Toronto,  he  devoted  most,  if  not  all  of  his  time,  to  working  this  material 
up  into  formal  oil  paintings.  He  was  disappointed  in  the  public  support 
— or  rather  lack  of  it — in  this  enterprise,  for  the  Government  of  Upper 
Canada  only  undertook  to  take  twelve  canvases  from  him.  Sir  George 
Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  is  believed  to  have 
taken  another  twelve.  He  found  his  most  helpful,  and  certainly  his  most 
loyal,  patron  in  a  Toronto  citizen  of  note,  the  Hon.  George  W.  Allan, 
who  commissioned  him  to  prepare  one  hundred  canvases. 

It  is  this  group  that  is  now  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  The 
twelve  done  for  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada  have  come  to  rest 
in  Ottawa,  and  all  but  one  are  extant  and  accounted  for.  Those  believed 
to  have  been  painted  for  Sir  George  Simpson  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
but  conceivably  some  of  the  known  duplicates  may  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.  If  one  classifies  Kane’s  work  into  a  group  done  previous  to  his 
European  trip,  a  group  of  field  sketches,  and  a  group  of  oil  paintings 
done  after  his  return  to  Toronto  in  1 848,  one  should  add  another  group, 
admittedly  a  small  one,  of  paintings  believed  to  have  been  done  while 
he  was  in  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  main  collections  already  mentioned  as  existing  in 
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Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Orange,  Texas,  the  following  groupings  of  his 

work  may  be  made  from  scattered  reports  that  have  been  accumulated 

during  the  past  twenty  years. 

I.  Portraits  believed  to  antedate  the  trip  to  Europe : 

F.  S.  Clench.  Privately  owned.  Illustrated  in  Edwin  C.  Guillet,  The 
V alley  of  the  Trent  (Toronto,  1957),  between  pp.  422  and  423. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Clench.  Privately  owned.  Illustrated  loc.  cit. 

Hon.  Henry  Ruttan  ( 1792-1871 ).  Privately  owned.  Illustrated  loc  cit. 

William  Weller  (1799-1863).  Privately  owned.  Illustrated,  loc.  cit. 

Mrs.  Mercy  ( Willcox)  Weller,  Privately  owned.  Illustrated,  loc  cit. 

Wilson  S.  Conger.  Peterborough  Public  Library.  Illustrated,  loc.  cit. 

Self  portrait  as  a  young  man.  Privately  owned  (?) .  Illustrated  as  frontis¬ 
piece  in  Paul  Kane,  The  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  (Toronto,  1925). 

Charles  Fothergill.  Privately  owned. 

Hon.  Zaccheus  Burnham  ( 1784-1857).  Privately  owned. 

James  Richardson.  Privately  owned.  Richardson  was  Editor  of  the  St. 
Catharines  Constitutional  from  1850-53. 

Sir  Allan  MacNabb.  Dundurn  Castle  Museum,  Hamilton,  on  loan  from 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Archibald  MacNab.  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Richard  Henry  Norton.  Privately  owned. 

Harriet  Brayley  Norton.  Privately  owned. 

II.  Canvases  believed  to  have  been  painted  in  Europe : 

Copy  of  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II  by  Raphael  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Flor¬ 
ence.  Privately  owned.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Paul  Kane,  in  a  MS  by  the  Hon.  George  W.  Allan  now 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  in  Kane,  op  cit.,  p.  xviii. 

Copy  of  a  self-portrait  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Also  mentioned  in  the 
above  inventory,  and  in  Kane,  loc.  cit. 

Copy  of  self-portrait  by  Rembrandt.  Mentioned  in  the  above  inventory. 

Copy  of  a  Gainsborough.  Mentioned  in  the  above  inventory.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  four  works  referred  to  above  are  copies,  and  Burpee 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Kane  reprint  refers  to  them  as  such.  Allan 
also  refers  to  the  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II  as  a  copy. 

Copy  of  Madonna  by  Murillo  in  the  Corsini  Palace,  Rome.  Noted  in 
the  Allan  MS,  and  in  Kane,  loc.  cit.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Kane 
inventory  of  a  painting  by  Murillo  entitled  Madonna  and  Child;  it 
is  probably  this  copy. 

Copy  of  Madonna  by  Raphael  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence.  Kane,  loc. 
cit. 

Copy  of  Portrait  of  Pope  Paul  II  by  Raphael.  Kane  loc  cit. 

Copy  of  a  Portrait  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI  by  Ussato.  Kane,  loc.  cit. 
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Copy  of  Martyrdom  of  St.  John.  This  is  specifically  referred  to  as  a 
copy  in  the  Kane  inventory. 

A  Wayside  Shrine.  On  loan  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

III.  Oil  paintings  made  after  his  return  from  Europe. 

Us-koos-koosish.  Privately  owned.  Kane,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxvi. 

Peter  Jacobs.  Privately  owned,  loc.  cit. 

Mauza-paupan.  Privately  owned.  loc.  cit. 

Mannomanee  Indian  Fishing  by  Torch  Light.  This  painting  is  said  to 
have  been  on  loan,  from  a  private  collection,  to  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto  in  1948. 

Kakkabekka  Falls.  Coe  Collection,  Yale  University  Library. 

Falls  on  the  Pelouse.  Coe  Collection,  Yale  University  Library. 

Indians  Hunting  Buffalo  on  Horseback.  Coe  Collection,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Library. 

A  Chinook  Lodge  (?)  Beaverbrook  Art  Gallery,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
Boat  Emcampment.  Known  from  a  colour  transparency  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  for  examination  in  1958  by  the  Glen- 
bow  Foundation,  Calgary. 

Two  Assiniboine  Running  a  Buffalo.  Privately  owned. 

The  Daughter  of  Asabonish.  Privately  owned. 

(untitled).  An  oval,  showing  two  Indians  sitting  in  front  of  a  large  tree 
with  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  a  lean-to  type  of  lodge  to  the  right.  Privately 
owned. 

Portrait  of  Donald  Ross.  Present  ownership  unknown.  Donald  Ross, 
according  to  notes  accompanying  this  portrait,  was  chief  factor  for 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Norway  House  when  Kane  was  there. 
Blackfoot  Chief.  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Short  Guide  to  the 
Collections  (Montreal,  1959),  p.  18.  Catalogue  of  Paintings  (Mont¬ 
real,  1960),  p.  23. 

Caw-wach-am,  Flathead  squaw  and  papoose.  Montreal  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Catalogue  of  Paintings  (Montreal,  1960),  p.  23.  The 
Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Decorative 
Arts  (Montreal,  1960),  p.  139. 

Chief  Pine  Tree.  Canadiana  Gallery,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Fort  Garry.  Stark  Collection.  Cf.  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1957. 
Half-breeds  Running  Buffaloes  into  a  Pound.  Stark  Collection.  Loc. 
cit. 

Buffalo  Hunt.  Stark  Collection.  Loc.  cit. 

Camping  on  the  Winnipeg  River.  Stark  Collection.  Loc.  cit. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  probably  has 
more  than  half  of  all  the  field  sketches  made  by  Kane,  and  virtually  all 
the  others  are  owned  by  Mr.  Stark.  Of  the  few  remaining  items  that  have 
come  to  notice,  the  original  of  the  painting  called  “Medicine  Mask 
Dance”  is  now  in  the  Eberstadt  Collection  of  Western  American  Art 
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in  New  York,  and  another  is  privately  owned  in  Toronto.  A  third  sketch, 
possibly  by  Kane,  is  in  a  private  collection  in  Port  Hope. 

Of  the  small  number  of  paintings  known  to  be  in  private  hands  and 
for  which  no  titles  are  available,  the  total  number  is  probably  no  greater 
than  three  or  four.  Quite  apart  from  the  hundred  canvases  in  the  Osier 
Collection,  a  few  paintings  are  owned  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
such  as  the  two  MacNabb  portraits. 
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JAMES  W.  VANSTONE 


A  CARVED  MAMMOTH  TUSK  FROM  ALASKA 


In  1917  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  then  in  its  sixth  year  of  official 
existence,  received  as  a  gift  from  Sir  Edmund  Osier  a  carved  mammoth 
tusk  from  northwest  Alaska.1  This  tusk  had  been  dug  out  of  the  frozen 
ground  by  gold  miners  near  Unalakleet,  an  Eskimo  community  in 
Norton  Sound,  in  1 898.  The  following  year  the  tusk  was  taken  to  Nome 
where  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  an  Eskimo  known  to  the  miners  and 
whalers  as  Happy  Jack.  He  engraved  on  it  scenes  from  the  village  of 
Unalakleet  showing  the  community  itself  and  the  various  subsistence 
activities  of  the  Eskimos.  These  engravings,  executed  with  a  metal 
graving  tool  and  outlined  with  India  ink,  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
tusk.  The  tusk  is  broken  at  the  distal  end,  and  has  been  capped  with  a 
small  piece  of  mammoth  ivory.  The  proximal  end  is  slightly  decayed 
at  the  centre  but  sound  on  the  outside. 

Angokwazhuk,  or  Happy  Jack,  a  crippled  ivory-carver  from  Little 
Diomede  Island,  was  persuaded  to  make  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  by  a 
whaling  captain  who  visited  the  island  in  1892.  During  this  trip,  he  did 
nothing  but  carve  ivory  for  which  there  was  a  good  market  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  sailors  on  the  vessel  gave  Angokwazhuk  two  things,  his  nick¬ 
name  “which  became  synonymous  with  exquisite  ivory  carving  during 
the  early  days  at  Nome”2,  and  many  new  carving  ideas.  These  ideas  he 
incorporated  into  his  already  well  developed  technical  knowledge,  and 
his  talent  for  adaption  started  contemporary  ivory  carving  on  the  path 
which  it  still  follows  today. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  had  developed 
an  art  style  that  consisted  primarily  of  two-dimensional  sketches.3 
Happy  Jack,  in  setting  the  stage  for  modern  ivory  carving,  deviated 
from  the  older  style  by  incorporating  styles  of  scrimshaw  art  into  his 
traditional  skills.  As  a  result,  many  of  his  graphic  interpretations  are 
much  more  realistic  and  natural  than  the  impressionistic  interpretations 
of  earlier  artists.4 
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Happy  Jack  made  two  trips  to  San  Francisco  and  was  about  to  set 
off  on  a  third  when  gold  was  discovered  at  Nome  in  1898.  This  impor¬ 
tant  historical  event  is  given  the  credit  for  bringing  rapid  maturity  to 
modern  Alaskan  Eskimo  art.  Although  Happy  Jack  is  generally  credited 
with  being  the  first  and  most  important  individual  in  contemporary 
Alaskan  ivory  carving,  other  carvers  along  the  Alaskan  coast  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  Point  Barrow  were  developing  a  similar  style  under 
similar  influences.  Until  the  Nome  gold  rush,  however,  there  was  rela¬ 
tively  little  demand  in  Alaska  for  the  work  of  the  carvers.  The  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  potential  customers  for  Eskimo  art  in  Nome  necessi¬ 
tated  a  great  rate  of  production  by  numerous  carvers.1 2 3 4 5 

The  first  pieces  that  Happy  Jack  made  and  sold  in  Nome  were  crib- 
bage  boards  formed  from  a  whole  walrus  tusk.6  These  resembled  similar 
items  carved  by  the  whalers,  but  apparently  none  was  made  by  an 
Eskimo  before  1892.  In  this  regard,  it  is  significant  that  there  were 
none  in  Nelson’s  collections  made  between  1877  and  1881. 7  This  fact 
would  appear  to  establish  definitely  the  pioneer  role  of  the  artist  in  the 
development  of  contemporary  ivory  carving.  Happy  Jack  continued  to 
carve  and  develop  new  ideas  until  his  death  in  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918. 8 

Seventeen  individual  scenes  were  carved  on  the  Museum’s  tusk  by 
Happy  Jack:  most  of  the  descriptions  of  these  will  be  brief,  but  a 
number  of  scenes  have  been  chosen  for  more  detailed  treatment  and 
illustration  on  the  basis  of  ethnographic  and  artistic  interest. 

(1)  Walrus  hunt  (Plate  XXXIa).  Eight  walrus  are  depicted  on 
the  ice.  An  umiak  containing  seven  hunters  approaches.  In  the  prow 
stand  two  hunters,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  harpoon 
while  the  other  has  already  thrown  his  and  killed  a  walrus.  Three 
hunters  are  presumably  paddling  while  a  fourth  stands  with  a  rifle 
raised  to  his  shoulder.  The  seventh  man  is  steering  the  umiak  from  the 
stern. 

(2)  Duck  hunt.  A  hunter  in  a  kayak  is  pursuing  two  families  of 
swimming  ducks  while  a  flock  of  seven  birds  flies  overhead.  This  scene 
is  less  realistic  and  more  in  the  traditional  two-dimensional  style  than 
the  others  on  the  tusk. 

( 3 )  Duck  hunt  (Plate  XXXIb) .  Two  hunters,  having  drawn  their 
kayaks  up  on  the  shore,  are  chasing  five  moulting  ducks  across  the 
tundra;  the  hunters  hold  sticks  with  which  to  club  the  ducks.  This  type 
of  hunting  is  common  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta  region  during 
August  when  the  old  birds  have  moulted  their  wing  feathers,  and  the 
young  are  still  unable  to  fly.9 

(4)  Reindeer  herd  (Plate  XXXIc).  A  herd  of  twelve  animals  is 

represented  following  a  leader  pulling  a  sledge  on  which  an  Eskimo  is 
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seated.  At  the  rear  of  the  herd  are  two  similar  reindeer-drawn  sledges 
and  a  small  dog.  Domestic  reindeer  were  brought  into  Alaska  from 
Siberia  near  the  village  of  Teller  on  Seward  Peninsula  in  1892.  During 
the  next  ten  years  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  imported.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  reindeer  would  prove  a  new  food  source  for  the  Eskimos 
to  offset  the  serious  depletion  of  whales  and  other  sea  mammals  by 
commercial  whaling  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

( 5 )  Fishing  scene  ( Plate  XXXIc ) .  This  shows  a  summer  fish  camp. 
At  the  far  left  is  a  canvas  tent,  in  front  of  which  a  woman  is  seated 
cleaning  fish.  In  the  background  are  racks  of  fish  drying  in  the  sun. 
Further  to  the  right,  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child  are  shown  approach¬ 
ing  a  net  which  has  been  strung  out  to  dry.  Behind  the  net  are  more 
racks  with  fish  drying,  while  in  front  is  a  schematically  drawn  kayak.  At 
the  far  right  of  the  picture  are  two  types  of  fish  traps.  Both  were  types 
commonly  used  by  Eskimos  in  the  coastal  area  between  Unalakleet 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Kushokwim  River.10 

(6)  The  village  of  Unalakleet.  This  appears  to  be  a  reasonably 
accurate  portrayal  of  the  village  as  it  looked  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  spruce  forest,  which  comes  down  to  the  coast  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village,  is  indicated  behind  some  of  the  houses. 

(7)  Rabbit  snares  (Plate  XXXIIa).  This  shows  two  snares  and  il¬ 
lustrates  very  clearly  the  method  of  taking  rabbits  and  hares  in  the 
Norton  Sound  region.  One  snare  has  already  caught  an  animal,  and  the 
other  is  shown  set.  They  have  been  placed  among  scrub  willows  and 
bushes  where  rabbits  are  always  plentiful.11 

(8)  Hunter  with  kayak  observing  seals  on  the  ice  (Plate  XXXIIb). 
A  hunter  is  standing  on  an  ice  pressure  ridge  observing,  through  a  tele¬ 
scope,  a  group  of  ten  seals  (not  shown  in  the  plate)  sunning  themselves 
on  the  ice.  Beside  the  hunter  stands  his  ice  pick  with  which  he  tests  the 
strength  of  the  ice,  and  beside  the  pressure  ridge  is  his  kayak  on  a  sledge. 
The  hunter  pulls  the  sledge  over  the  ice  and  then  uses  the  kayak  when 
he  comes  to  open  leads.  The  kayak  represented  by  the  artist  is  the  typical 
Norton  Sound  form.12 

(9)  An  Eskimo  killing  two  sea  serpents.  The  identification  of  this 
scene  is  conjectural.  One  serpent  is  snake-like  in  form  while  the  other 
more  closely  resembles  a  dragon.  The  shaman  stands  over  the  dragon¬ 
like  creature,  and  appears  to  be  about  to  club  it  with  a  long  handled 
club.  This  part  of  the  scene  may  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
to  portray  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  It  is  known  that 
Happy  Jack  was  active  in  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  in  Nome, 
and  this  is  a  subject  that  might  have  interested  him.13 

(10)  Marmot  snares  (Plate  XXXIIc).  Marmots  are  a  common 
animal  in  many  parts  of  Alaska,  particularly  in  the  Norton  Sound  area. 
Their  skins  were  valued  for  making  light  summer  parkas.  The  type 
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of  marmot  snare  shown  is  described  by  Nelson  for  the  Norton  Sound 
area.14  The  noose  hangs  just  over  the  marmot’s  runway.  In  this  scene 
marmots  can  be  seen  running  around  in  the  vicinity  of  their  holes.  At 
the  right,  a  hunter  approaches  to  check  his  snares.  Over  his  shoulder, 
he  carries  a  game  bag  in  which  he  will  place  the  dead  marmots. 

(11)  Children  playing  games.  This  section  of  carving  is  divided 
into  two  scenes.  In  the  first  a  group  of  children  are  jumping  rope  and, 
in  the  other  scene,  two  boys  are  wrestling  while  two  others  watch.  Also 
pictured  is  a  boy  jumping  to  touch  a  piece  of  cloth  suspended  from  a 
stick  held  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  his  playmates.  This  feat  of  agility 
is  performed  by  Eskimos  all  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

(12)  Fox  hunting.  Two  small  scenes  show  a  pair  of  foxes  lying 
near  their  hole,  and  a  single  hunter  on  snowshoes  with  a  rifle  stalking 
a  fox. 

(13)  Bear  hunting.  A  single  hunter  is  shown  facing  a  polar  bear 
which  is  standing  on  its  hind  legs.  The  hunter  is  preparing  to  shoot  the 
bear  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  These  animals  are  very  rarely  seen  in  the 
Norton  Sound  area. 

(14  )  Caribou  hunting.  Three  widely  spaced  scenes  show  various 
aspects  of  caribou  hunting.  One  group  of  five  caribou  is  being  trailed 
by  a  hunter  on  snowshoes.  A  second  scene  shows  a  hunter  taking  aim 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  at  a  single  caribou.  In  the  third  the  hunter,  having 
removed  his  snowshoes,  is  in  the  process  of  skinning  a  dead  animal. 
These  scenes,  as  well  as  those  in  (12)  and  (13)  are  in  the  more  two- 
dimensional  style,  and  thus  show  a  close  relationship  to  traditional 
nineteenth  century  graphic  art. 

(15)  Snaring  ducks  or  geese  (Plate  XXXIId ) .  This  engraving  de¬ 
picts  a  group  of  snares  set  across  a  narrow  opening  of  a  grassy  lake. 
Nelson  describes  a  similar  set  of  snares  from  the  Norton  Sound  area 
which  consists  of  a  strong  spruce  root  with  several  nooses  spaced  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  root  and  set  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.15  In  this  scene,  five  birds  have  been  caught  in  the  nooses  and 
two  others  are  swimming  towards  them.  Two  ducks  or  geese  stand  on 
the  shore  at  either  side  of  the  complex  of  snares.  The  stakes,  to  which 
the  spruce  root  is  fastened,  can  be  clearly  seen. 

(16)  Ptarmigan  hunting  ( Plate  XXXIIe ) .  A  hunter  on  snowshoes, 
with  a  gun  case  and  a  game  bag  slung  over  his  shoulders,  is  driving 
seven  ptarmigan  toward  a  semi-circular  net.  In  the  area  from  Norton 
Sound  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  ptarmigan  are 
taken  in  nets  during  the  spring  and  also  in  the  early  winter  when  the 
birds  migrate.16 

(17)  Fox  trapping  (Plate  XXXII,  f ) .  An  animal  of  indeterminate 
species,  probably  a  fox,  is  shown  caught  in  a  log  deadfall  of  the  samson- 
post  type.  In  the  background  are  seven  spruce  trees  and  a  single  deci- 
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duous  tree.  Two  horizontally  placed  logs  form  the  deadfall.  One  is 
raised  above  the  other  high  enough  to  allow  a  fox  to  pass  under  it.  This 
fall  log  is  poised  on  the  samson-post  which,  although  not  visible  in  the 
engraving,  would  be  set  toward  the  middle  of  the  enclosed  area  of  four 
split  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  The  taking  of  the  bait  by  the  animal 
dislodges  the  samson-post  and  releases  the  fall  log.  A  group  of  four 
weight  logs  can  also  be  seen.  The  samson-post  deadfall  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  northern  North  America,  but  has  not  previously 
been  reported  from  the  Norton  Sound  area.  Among  the  western  Eskimos 
it  is  used  in  the  Mackenize  delta  region  and  at  Point  Barrow.17 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  although  the  work  of 
Happy  Jack  has  been  well  documented  and  examples  of  his  artistry  are 
to  be  found  in  many  collections  of  modern  Eskimo  art,18  he  apparently 
never  again  attempted  to  carve  a  mammoth  tusk,  nor  do  books  on 
Eskimo  art  reveal  similar  attempts  by  other  carvers.  Whether  unique 
or  not,  however,  this  carved  tusk  is  a  valuable  document  of  Eskimo 
culture  and  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of  a  pioneer  innovator  in  the 
history  of  Alaskan  Eskimo  ivory  carving. 
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E.  S.  ROGERS 


THE  CANOE-SLED  AMONG  THE 
MONTAGNAIS-NASKAPI1 


The  canoe-sled  of  the  Montagnais-Naskapi  has  been  neglected  in  any 
discussion  of  their  material  culture.  Few  allusions  to  it  have  been  made 
by  travellers.  Although  Mason  illustrates  a  model  of  one  from  Ungava 
Bay  collected  by  Turner,  the  latter  fails  to  make  any  mention  of  it  in  his 
report.2  The  term  itself  is  perhaps  a  misnomer,  and  the  author’s  first 
knowledge  of  it  was  gained  from  Mistassini  informants.  They  empha¬ 
sized  its  function  as  a  means  of  transporting  canoes  during  the  spring 
when  the  snow  was  thawing. 

The  canoe-sled  is  of  interest  for  several  reasons.  No  adequate 
description  has  ever  been  given  of  this  means  of  transportation;  its 
existence  among  the  Montagnais-Naskapi  extends  considerably  the 
known  distribution  of  sleds  within  the  New  World;  its  simple  construc¬ 
tion  and  its  marginal  distribution  suggest  that  this  form  of  sled  is  the 
prototype  of  the  more  evolved  sleds  of  the  western  North  American 
sub-arctic  and  Siberia. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  observations  made 
among  the  Mistassini  Indians  of  south-central  Quebec  during  1953-54, 
where  informants  said  that  the  canoe-sled  was  aboriginal,  and  not  a 
product  of  contact.  This  statement  tends  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  distinct  from  other  sleds  in  use  today  by  the  Mistassini  which  were 
first  copied  from  Eskimo  types  and  later  European  styles.  The  canoe- 
sled  has  two  narrow,  rather  thin,  wooden  runners,  10  to  15  cm.  wide, 
perhaps  2.5  cm.  thick,  and  250  to  365  cm.  long.  The  runners  curve 
upwards  slightly  at  both  ends.  There  are  four  stanchions,  15  to  37  cm. 
high,  one  near  each  end  of  the  runners.  These  are  not  separate  pieces 
of  wood,  but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  runners,  each  of  which  with  its 
stanchions  is  cut  from  one  piece  of  wood.  The  runners  are  connected 
by  two  transverse  wooden  cross-bars,  today  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
stanchions  with  nails. 
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The  canoe-sled  is  used  for  transporting  canoes  especially  during 
the  spring,  and  for  moving  supplies.  The  raised  bed  of  the  sled,  in 
contrast  to  the  toboggan,  affords  protection  to  the  goods  being  carried, 
keeping  them,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  slush  of  late  spring.  When  a 
canoe  is  carried,  it  is  placed  right  side  up  along  the  length  of  the  sled, 
and  securely  tied  to  the  cross-bars.  The  weight  of  the  load  is  said  to 
flatten  the  curve  in  the  ends  of  the  runners.  To  prevent  this,  a  rope  is 
secured  to  both  ends  of  the  runners,  they  are  then  bent  upwards,  and 
the  ropes  tied  over  the  top  of  the  canoe.  When  supplies  are  carried,  five 
poles  are  laid  lengthwise  on  top  of  the  cross-bars.  These  are  approxi¬ 
mately  as  long  as  the  sled  itself,  and  are  equally  spaced.  The  three  inner 
poles  are  lashed  to  the  cross-bars;  the  ends  of  the  outer  poles  are  tied  to 
the  ends  of  the  runners.  This  maintains  the  curve  when  a  load  is  added. 
The  canoe-sled  is  drawn  by  one  man  or,  in  more  recent  times,  by  dogs. 
At  present,  it  is  infrequently  used. 

Additional  information  regarding  the  canoe-sled  may  be  gained 
from  two  models  in  the  collections  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology, 
Royal  Ontario  Museum.  One  was  obtained  at  Northwest  River,  Labra¬ 
dor  (Plate  XXXIII),3  and  the  other  at  Davis  Inlet,  Labrador  (Plate 
XXXIV).4  These  are  basically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mistassini 
Indians  described  above,  but  with  minor  variations.  In  both,  the  run¬ 
ners  curve  upwards  only  in  front,  not  at  all  at  the  back.  In  addition,  the 
model  from  Northwest  River  has  four  poles  running  the  length  of  the 
sled  to  form  the  bed,  while  that  from  Davis  Inlet  has  only  three.  The 
fewer  poles  in  these  two  examples  may  represent  regional  variations, 
or  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  models,  they  are  not  exactly  true  to 
form.  Another  variation  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  holes  have  been 
made  in  each  stanchion  through  which  lashings  pass  to  secure  both  the 
cross-bars,  and  the  poles  forming  the  bed.  This  is  most  likely  an 
aboriginal  feature. 

O 

As  stated  earlier,  little  is  known  about  the  canoe-sled  within  the 
area  inhabited  by  the  Montagnais-Naskapi.  Its  presence  has  been  noted 
among  the  Mistassini5  and  Ungava  Bands,'5  the  latter  being  identical 
to  the  models  described  above.  At  Northwest  River,  Labrador,  a  “sled" 
with  broad  flat  runners  was  obtained  by  Wallace  from  the  Indians 
(Northwest  River  Band  ?).7  On  the  basis  of  the  model  in  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  it  can  now  be  stated  that  this  item  of  material  culture 
is  indeed  present  among  the  Northwest  River  Band,  and  that  Wallace's 
“sled"  was  most  likely  a  canoe-sled.  The  general  use  of  a  sled  during 
spring,  described  as  a  “runner-sled'’,  is  mentioned  by  Cabot,8  but  he 
fails  to  specify  his  sources  of  information.  In  his  own  travels,  he  was  in 
touch  with  various  bands  including  the  Barren  Ground  and  Davis  Inlet, 
and  the  model  mentioned  previously  does  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
canoe-sled  was  used  by  the  latter.  Speck  mentions  the  canoe-sled  in  a 
list  of  native  names  and  their  English  equivalents  secured  at  Seven 
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Islands  for  various  items  of  material  culture.9  He  states  that  the  sled 
was  employed  to  transport  canoes  over  the  snow,  and  apparently 
obtained  a  model  of  one.  No  other  references  have  been  found  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  canoe-sled.  On  the  basis  of  its 
rather  wide,  although  scattered,  distribution  within  the  Labrador  Penin¬ 
sula,  it  can  be  tentatively  suggested  that  it  was  known  to  the  majority, 
if  not  to  all,  of  the  bands  of  Montagnais-Naskapi,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  trace  any  record  of  its  presence  outside  this  area. 

The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  that  the 
canoe-sled  might  be  the  prototype  of  more  advanced  sleds  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  sub-arctic  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  It  is  not 
the  intention  here  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  possibility.  Runners  of 
the  Morjarv  type  of  sled  have  been  found  in  the  Baltic  area  which,  in 
some  cases,  date  from  the  first  millenium  b.c.10  Reconstructions  of  these 
are  quite  similar  to  the  canoe-sled  of  the  Montagnais-Naskapi.  This 
type,  having  considerable  antiquity  in  the  Old  World,  is  presumably  an 
early  type  in  the  New  World,  and  has  survived  in  the  marginal  area  of 
the  Labrador  Peninsula.  An  examination  of  sled  types  from  Siberia  and 
Alaska  suggests  that  these  may  have  evolved  from  the  canoe-sled  as 
they  have  the  same  basic  construction,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  western  sub-arctic  and  Siberian  sleds  are  more  elaborately  built. 
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Ethnology,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  the  few  mentions  there  are  in  the 
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2.  O.  T.  Mason,  Primitive  Travel  and  Transportation  (United  States  National 
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HAROLD  B.  BURNHAM 


FOUR  LOOMS 


During  recent  years,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  has  been  fortunate  in 
filling  some  of  the  gaps  in  its  collection  of  looms.  The  textile  arts,  one  of 
man’s  most  ancient  accomplishments,  have  grown  from  origins  hidden 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity  to  the  complex  and  important  industry  sur¬ 
rounding  us  today.  In  prehistoric  times  or  at  the  present  day,  the  product 
of  a  loom  consists  of  two  series  of  threads  interlaced  basically  at  right 
angles.  One  of  these,  the  warp,  is  arranged  on  the  loom,  and  runs  longi¬ 
tudinally  in  the  finished  cloth.  The  other,  the  weft,  runs  transversely, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  the  warp  threads.  In  the  course  of  time,  various 
means  have  been  devised  both  for  applying  adequate  tension  to  the 
warp  to  keep  it  taut,  and  for  making  the  sheds — openings  in  the  warp 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  weft.  Some  of  these  methods  may  be  seen  in 
the  looms  described  here. 

Most  of  the  looms  we  know  are  horizontal,  but  the  earliest  of  which 
any  trace  remains  is  vertical  with  two  uprights  supporting  a  single  beam, 
to  which  the  upper  end  of  the  warp  is  attached.  The  necessary  tension 
was  applied  by  attaching  weights  to  the  lower  end  of  the  warp.  The 
origins  of  this  loom  are  lost  in  the  dim  past,  but  the  characteristic 
weights  of  terracotta  or  stone  have  been  found  in  excavations  of  many 
early  sites  in  the  western  world.  Loom  weights  occur  in  Neolithic  lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  at  Knossos  in  Crete,  and  in  the  earliest  levels 
of  Troy  which  have  been  dated  about  3000  b.c.  What  are  perhaps 
worked  stone  loom  weights  have  been  found  in  the  pre-pottery  Neo¬ 
lithic  level  at  Jericho  dated  to  the  seventh  millenium  b.c.  From  frequent 
finds,  we  know  that  this  was  the  customary  loom  of  Ancient  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  used  in  early  Italy.  Despite  their  antiquity,  these  care¬ 
fully  finished  weights  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  form.  They 
would  naturally  have  been  preceded  by  selected  natural  unworked 
stones. 

In  addition  to  the  weights,  the  vertical  warp-weighted  loom  had 
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other  characteristics.  The  weft  was  beaten  up  into  place  against  the 
pull  of  gravity,  a  point  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  When  comparing  the 
Greek  and  Egyptian  methods  of  weaving,  he  says  that  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  works  the  weft  up,  the  Egyptians  work  it  down.  The  weavers 
worked  standing,  walking  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  loom.  On 
several  occasions  Homer  mentions  weaving,  and  it  is  always  a  loom  of 
this  type  that  he  had  in  mind.  He  describes  the  nymph  Calypso  as  singing 
sweetly  as  she  fares  to  and  fro  before  the  loom.  At  a  later  date,  Artemi- 
dorus,  living  in  Asia  Minor  about  a.d.  160,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  says  that  to  dream  of  the  vertical  warp- 
weighted  loom  foretold  movement  and  a  journey.  Paintings  on  a  number 
of  ancient  vases  represent  the  loom,  a  vivid  proof  its  existence  in  classical 
times. 

Except  for  the  weaving  of  certain  special  garments,  the  warp- 
weighted  loom  seems  to  have  been  replaced  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
by  the  first  century  of  the  present  era.  Its  place  was  probably  taken  by 
another  vertical  loom,  but  with  two  beams  rather  than  one.  This  re¬ 
sembled  a  type  that  had  long  been  used  in  Egypt,  and  which  has  survived 
until  modern  times  as  the  high-warp  tapestry  loom.  Despite  its  displace¬ 
ment  within  the  Roman  Empire,  the  warp-weighted  loom  continued 
in  use  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Finds  of  ring-shaped  loom 
weights  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  sites  in  England,  and  it  lingered  on  in 
remote  corners  of  Norse  influence  until  comparatively  modern  times. 

In  two  districts  of  Norway,  the  warp-weighted  loom  has  survived 
into  the  present  century.  Through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mrs.  Marta 
Hoffmann  of  Norsk  Folkemuseum,  Oslo,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
has  been  able  to  obtain  a  modern  example  of  the  type  still  used  by  the 
resident  Lapps  in  Manndalen,  Nord  Troms,  in  the  north  of  Norway 
(Plate  XXXV).1  The  loom  was  made  of  birch  by  Nils  Oppervoll,  and 
the  weights  are  a  set  of  carefully  selected  natural  stones  which  he 
gathered  along  the  shore.  The  natural  black  and  white  woollen  yarns 
for  setting  up  the  loom  were  spun  by  hand  by  Inger  Eriksen  who  also 
prepared  the  warp  with  its  special  starting  edge,  and  wove  the  part  of 
the  grene  or  blanket  now  on  the  loom.  Both  of  these  craftsmen  are 
Lapps  living  in  Manndalen,  and  the  pattern  to  be  seen  on  the  loom  is 
typical  of  the  blankets  of  excellent  quality  still  produced  in  the  area. 

The  loom  consists  of  five  main  parts:  the  uprights  standing  on 
either  side,  each  with  a  crotch  at  the  top  to  hold  the  beam  to  which  the 
warp  is  attached;  the  stone  weights  which  are  attached  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  warp  just  above  ground  level;  and  two  transverse  rods  resting 
against  the  uprights.  The  lower  of  these  is  the  shed  rod  which  divides 
the  warp  into  two  halves,  the  warp  ends  lying  alternately  in  front  of  and 
behind  it.  It  is  supported  on  small  brackets  projecting  from  the  uprights. 
The  upper  one  is  the  heddle  rod  on  which  the  heddle  loops  are  knitted 
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to  control  the  warp  ends  lying  behind  the  shed  rod,  and  it  rests  on  two 
projecting  notched  supports.  The  heddle  loops  are  formed  from  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cord,  and  each  loop  encircles  one  of  the  warp  ends  lying  in  the 
back  half  of  the  warp.  When  pulled  forward  in  the  course  of  weaving, 
the  ends  of  the  heddle  rod  are  placed  in  the  notches  of  the  projecting 
supports. 

The  warp  was  prepared  for  the  loom  on  a  special  frame,  and  has  a 
woven  starting  edge.2  This  was  sewn  to  the  beam,  and  the  loom  prepared 
for  weaving  with  the  shed  rod  and  heddle  rod  in  place,  and  each  half  of 
the  warp  with  its  own  set  of  loom  weights. 

Although  called  vertical,  in  use  the  warp-weighted  loom  rests  at  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  uprights  against  a  wall  or 
other  support.  This  position  results  in  a  natural  shed  for  the  passage 
of  the  weft:  half  the  warp  is  held  forward  by  the  shed  rod,  and  the  back 
threads  hang  down  vertically  behind  (fig.  10,  left).  The  countershed  is 
formed  by  pulling  the  heddle  rod  forward  and,  by  this  action,  the  back 
threads  which  are  controlled  by  it  are  held  in  front  of  the  others  ( fig.  10, 
right).  When  weaving,  no  shuttle  is  used,  the  weft  being  in  the  form  of 
a  specially  wound  skein  with  a  hard  head  that  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  inserted  manually,  alternately  in  shed  and  countershed, 
the  weaver  moving  back  and  forth  as  required.  Among  the  Lapps,  no 
beater  is  used,  the  weft  being  worked  up  into  place  with  the  fingers 
alone  as  the  weaver  walks  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other.  Due 
to  the  considerable  weight  of  the  stones  attached  to  the  back  threads, 
the  weaver  first  lifts  one  end  of  the  heddle  rod  into  the  notch  of  its  sup¬ 
port,  and  then  goes  to  the  far  side  to  lift  the  other  end.  As  the  weaving 
width  is  somewhat  over  150  cm.,  the  weaver  travels  a  considerable 
distance  “faring  to  and  fro  before  the  loom”. 

Other  types  of  loom  may  have  origins  as  ancient  as  the  one  just 
described,  but  as  they  were  made  entirely  of  perishable  materials,  no 
traces  have  survived.  One,  with  two  beams,  is  known  to  have  a  long 
history  as  it  is  depicted  on  a  pre-dynastic  dish  from  Badari,  Egypt,  of 
about  4400  b.c.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  two  beams  with  the  warp  in 
place  are  pegged  out  on  the  ground  as  far  apart  as  possible  in  order  to 
supply  the  necessary  tension  to  the  warp.  The  sheds  are  formed  by  a 
shed  rod  and  a  heddle  rod  working  in  alternation.  The  use  of  this  loom 
was  wide-spread  throughout  the  Near  East  where  it  has  survived  to  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  still  used  by  the  Bedouin  to  weave  the  coarse  goat- 
hair  cloth  for  their  black  tents.  As  late  as  the  present  century,  it  was 
known  in  Central  Asia,  and  as  far  south  as  Madagascar,  and  is  still 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

In  the  areas  mentioned  the  loom  is  in  its  simplest  form,  but  the 
Museum  has  been  fortunate  in  adding  a  somewhat  more  advanced  type 
to  its  collection.  It  is  an  example  of  the  traditional  type  of  fixed-heddle 
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loom  used  by  the  Hebrew  communities  from  Yemen  now  resident  in 
Israel.  It  was  acquired  for  us  by  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Zacks,  who  very  kindly 
donated  it  to  the  Museum3  already  set  up  ready  for  weaving.  In  order 
to  accommodate  a  longer  warp  in  a  smaller  space,  two  vertical  uprights, 
about  193  cm,  high  are  set  up,  and  the  beam  holding  the  end  of  the 
warp  is  fixed  in  place  at  the  top  of  them.  The  warp  descends  vertically, 
passes  behind  a  round  rod  near  the  bottom  of  the  uprights,  and  is  then 
stretched  out  in  front  where  the  cloth  beam  is  held  in  place  by  short 
cords  attached  to  pegs.  A  second  set  of  pegs  is  driven  into  the  ground 
behind  the  first  set,  and  is  attached  to  them  with  longer  cords  that  can 
be  tightened  to  increase  the  tension  on  the  warp.  The  warp  beam  and 
the  cloth  beam  are  passed  through  the  natural  loops  formed  at  each  end 
of  the  warp  when  it  is  prepared,  and  a  chained  spacing  cord  has  been 
worked  across  the  width  in  front  of  each  beam  to  space  the  warp  evenly. 

The  basic  shed  is  formed  by  the  heddle  rod  which  is  held  in  position 
by  being  suspended  from  a  pair  of  tripods,  one  on  either  side  of  the  loom, 
(fig.  11,  above).  The  stakes  forming  the  tripods  are  so  placed  that  the 
position  of  the  heddle  rod  can  be  altered  as  required  by  letting  it  hang 
in  front  of  the  tripods,  between  the  stakes,  or  behind  them.  The  heddle 
rod  controls  one  half  of  the  warp,  and  raises  it  above  the  other  half 
which  lies  at  ground  level.  The  countershed  is  formed  by  the  shed  rod 
which  is  placed  behind  the  heddle  rod  so  that  a  cross  is  formed  in  the 
two  halves  of  the  warp.  By  pulling  the  shed  rod  forward,  the  weaver 
raises  the  threads  passing  over  it  above  those  entered  in  the  heddles 
(fig.  1 1 ,  below),  enabling  the  other  shot  of  weft  to  be  made. 

The  weft  is  in  the  form  of  a  bobbin  of  yarn  wound  spirally  round 
and  round  a  thin  stick  carefully  pointed  at  each  end,  and  it  is  beaten  in 
with  a  pin-beater  and  weaving  sword.  The  pin-beater  is  a  short  pointed 
stick  somewhat  resembling  the  core  of  the  bobbin,  and  replaces  the 
gazelle  horn  that  we  know  was  formerly  used.  The  sword  beater  is 
extremely  long  for  the  width  of  the  loom;  it  is  probable  that  the  pin- 
beater  was  used  to  beat  in  the  weft  after  every  pick,  and  that  the  sword 
beater  was  only  used  periodically  after  several  picks  had  been  inserted 
in  order  to  press  them  home  more  firmly  and  evenly.  In  weaving,  work 
would  proceed  steadily  towards  the  uprights  with  the  tripods  being 
moved  as  required  to  obtain  proper  sheds.  When  the  uprights  were 
reached  and  it  was  not  possible  to  proceed  further,  the  warp  beam 
would  be  lowered  to  the  position  of  the  round  rod  near  the  bottom  of 
the  uprights.  The  woven  cloth  would  be  wound  on  the  cloth  beam,  this 
would  be  retied  to  the  pegs,  and  weaving  would  proceed  until  the  length 
was  finished. 

Another  type  of  loom  is  of  very  widespread  distribution,  and  exists 
in  several  forms;  this  is  the  body-tension  loom  where  one  end  of  the 
warp  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  and  the  necessary  tension  is  applied  to 
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the  warp  by  means  of  a  belt  passing  behind  the  weaver’s  back.  This  is 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  cloth  beam,  and  the  tension  can  be  controlled 
as  desired  by  varying  the  pressure  on  the  belt.  It  is  a  type  that  is  found 
in  northern  India,  throughout  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia  including 
the  Philippines,  in  Central  America  and  parts  of  South  America. 

The  simplest  form  of  body-tension  loom  consists  of  a  warp  beam 
and  a  cloth  beam  to  each  of  which  one  end  of  the  warp  is  attached.  It 
employs  a  warp  of  definite  length,  often  just  sufficient  for  the  one  article 
being  woven.  Several  looms  of  this  type  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
collections:  two  from  the  Chancay  Valley  in  Peru  are  pre-Columbian 
and  probably  date  to  about  a.d.  1400, 4  and  three  modern  examples, 
one  from  Guatemala5  and  two  from  Mexico.  Of  the  two  Mexican 
examples,  one  was  collected  among  the  Zapotec  Indians  of  the  State  of 
Oaxaca.6  It  has  a  shed  rod  and  two  heddle  rods,  and  is  set  up  for  weaving 
a  cloth  with  a  small  warp  pattern  in  red  on  a  black  ground.  The  other 
was  collected  among  the  Cora  Indians  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  (Plate 
XXXVI).7  It  has  a  shed  rod  and  three  heddle  rods,  and  is  set  up  for 
weaving  a  small  double  cloth  bag,  geometrically  patterned,  of  white 
cotton  and  natural  black  wool.  The  warp  is  arranged  in  two  layers  so 
that  two  ends  of  each  colour  are  in  regular  alternation  across  the  width. 
Each  of  these  sections  of  the  warp  is  woven  with  a  weft  of  matching 
colour  to  form  two  separate  webs,  one  white,  one  black,  which  change 
position  to  produce  the  pattern.  The  natural  loops  at  the  ends  of  the 
warp  have  been  evenly  distributed  across  the  width  by  a  twined  spacing 
cord  which  engages  a  loop  of  each  colour  in  turn.  These  cords  have 
then  been  lashed  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  beams  by  a  cotton  thread.  The 
four  sheds  required  for  weaving  double  cloth  are  formed  by  a  shed 
stick  and  heddle  rod  for  the  black  ends,  and  two  heddle  rods  for  the 
white.  The  bobbins  are  two  short  rough  twigs  wound  with  yarn  of  the 
required  colours,  and  the  beater  has  been  roughly  whittled  from  a  piece 
of  hardwood.  Four  other  rods  are  also  employed:  one  to  maintain  the 
division  between  the  two  sections  of  the  warp,  and  two  to  hold  the  cross 
in  the  black  ends.  The  fourth  rod  is  a  pick-up  stick  to  form  the  special 
sheds  necessary  to  produce  the  pattern. 

The  weaving  of  patterned  double  cloth  with  such  equipment  is  a 
complicated  business  which  differs  in  detail  in  various  parts  of  the  world. s 
On  this  loom,  the  white  ends  for  the  pattern  have  been  raised  on  the 
pick-up  stick,  and,  in  the  normal  way,  two  picks  of  the  ground  have 
been  woven  in  black;  then  the  black  ends  forming  the  ground  have 
been  raised  up,  and  two  picks  of  white  cotton  have  been  made  to  form 
the  pattern.  This  process  is  repeated,  alternately  raising  the  pattern 
threads  and  the  ground  threads  on  the  pick-up  stick. 

One  complete  unit  of  the  pattern  has  been  woven  from  one  end  of 
the  warp;  the  loom  has  then  been  turned  around,  and  weaving  has  com- 
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menced  again.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  on  looms  of  this  type, 
as  the  woven  heading  acts  as  an  additional  warp  spacer,  and  prevents 
excessive  drawing  in  at  the  sides. 

The  loom  shown  in  Plate  XXXVII  is  an  advanced  form  of  the 
body-tension  type,  an  izaribata  from  a  farm  at  Shirakawa  village,  near 
Hido  Takayama  in  Gifu  Prefecture,  Japan.9  It  is,  in  itself,  a  fine 
example  of  the  folk  art  of  Japan,  being  beautifully  made  of  dark  hard¬ 
wood  that  has  developed  a  polish  and  patina  through  time  and  use. 
Most  looms  of  the  body-tension  type  are  without  frames,  but  those  from 
the  Far  East  are  an  exception.  The  frame  of  this  one  consists  of  two 
horizontal  side  beams  held  apart  by  stretchers.  A  smooth  rectangle  of 
wood  rests  against  the  front  stretcher,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  weaver 
sits  with  her  feet  stretched  out  in  front  of  her.  Towards  the  far  end  of 
each  side  beam,  there  is  an  upright  support  to  hold  the  warp  beam,  the 
shed  rod,  and  the  shedding  mechanism  that  controls  the  heddle  rod. 
The  warp  beam  is  square  in  section,  and  a  warp  of  considerable  length 
may  be  wound  on  it.  At  each  end  is  a  flange  which  rests  against  the  back 
of  the  uprights,  and  prevents  the  warp  from  unwinding.  The  shed  rod 
is  a  rectangular  frame  which  rests  in  slots  in  the  front  of  the  uprights, 
and  divides  the  warp  into  two  halves,  alternate  ends  going  over  or  under 
it  to  form  the  natural  shed.  Between  these  two,  laze  rods  are  placed  to 
hold  the  cross  in  the  warp. 

The  size  of  the  natural  shed  is  limited  by  a  thin  round  rod  on  the 
upper  layer  of  the  warp;  this  rod  is  attached  by  cords  to  the  ends  of  the 
centre  stretcher  between  the  side  beams.  By  adjusting  the  length  of 
these  cords,  the  size  of  the  shed  opening  can  be  controlled. 

In  front  of  the  shed  rod  is  the  heddle  rod.  The  operation  of  this 
presents  a  major  technological  development.  In  the  other  looms  de¬ 
scribed,  the  entire  operation  was  with  the  hands;  in  this,  the  heddle  rod 
is  governed  by  a  shedding  mechanism  which  the  weaver  controls  with 
one  foot.  A  bar  is  pivoted  in  notches  cut  in  the  top  of  the  uprights;  two 
straight  arms  project  at  the  front,  and  from  these  the  heddle  rod  is 
suspended  by  cords;  a  curved  arm  projects  at  the  back,  and  to  this  is 
attached  a  cord  terminating  in  a  loop  that  fits  over  the  weaver’s  ankle. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  natural  shed  is  formed  automatically  by  the 
shed  rod  (fig.  12,  above);  the  countershed  is  formed  by  the  weaver 
pulling  forward  the  foot  over  which  the  loop  has  been  placed.  This 
pulls  the  curved  arm  at  the  back  down,  and  the  straight  arms  and  the 
heddle  rod  up,  so  that  the  lower  layer  of  threads  is  raised  above  the 
upper  (fig.  12,  below). 

At  the  front  of  the  loom  is  the  cloth  beam,  carefully  shaped  with  a 
groove  along  one  side  into  which  a  matching  cane  fits  to  hold  the  end 
of  the  warp  securely  in  place.  The  belt  for  the  weaver’s  waist  is  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  cloth  beam  by  cords,  the  belt  itself  being  a  flat  band 
plaited  of  straw  and  strips  of  cotton. 
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Another  important  advance  to  be  found  in  this  loom  is  the  reed 
which  acts  as  a  warp  spacer,  and  can  also  be  employed  in  beating  in  the 
weft.  It  sits  freely,  unsuspended,  on  the  warp  in  front  of  the  heddle 
rod.  It  is  made  of  smooth  thin  slips  of  bamboo,  and  the  ends  of  these 
are  held  between  two  heavy  cords,  the  slips  being  spaced  about  ten  per 
centimetre  by  a  finer  cord  wound  spirally  between  them,  and  around 
the  heavier  cords.  The  reed  is  held  between  two  wooden  caps,  and  each 
of  these  is  grooved  on  the  inner  edge  to  help  secure  it  in  position.  These 
two  caps  are  drilled  towards  the  outer  ends,  and  cords  pass  through 
these  to  hold  the  three  component  parts  together.  This  does  not  give  a 
rigid  construction,  so  that  the  reed  could  only  be  used  gently  as  a  batten 
to  beat  in  the  weft.  It  seems  probable,  as  mentioned  below,  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  shuttle  was  used  as  a  sword  beater  to  supplement  the 
action  of  the  reed. 

The  shuttle,  one  of  the  most  carefully  made  and  finished  parts, 
resembles  a  boat  shuttle  in  having  a  prepared  space  for  a  bobbin  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  face.  An  oval  hole  is  cut  into  the  front  of  this  space 
to  enable  the  weaver  to  see  the  bobbin,  and  just  below  it  an  oblique 
eye  has  been  drilled  through  which  the  weft  thread  may  pass.  It  is  unlike 
the  normal  boat  shuttle  in  having  a  triangular  section,  in  its  length — 
61  cm. — and  in  the  fact  that  the  sharp  lower  edge  is  finished  like  that  of 
a  sword  beater.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  edge  of  the  shuttle  was  some¬ 
times  employed  to  beat  in  the  weft  firmly. 

Two  temples  to  maintain  an  even  width  in  the  cloth  being  woven 
belong  with  the  loom.  They  are  both  made  of  curved  lengths  of  bamboo 
with  metal  points  in  the  ends.  The  distance  between  the  points  in  both, 
about  35.5  cm.,  gives  an  indication  of  the  width  of  the  material  that 
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would  have  been  produced. 

A  loom  of  this  type  would  have  been  used  for  weaving  kasuri  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Japanese  folk  art.  These 
are  cotton  ikats  in  indigo  blue  with  a  pattern  reserved  in  white,  and 
were  used  as  covers  for  mattresses  and  quilts.  It  might  also  have  been 
used  for  habutai  silks  with  simple  patterns  of  stripes  and  checks  that 
were  used  for  clothing. 

The  dating  of  any  simple,  everyday  equipment  of  this  type  presents 
difficulties.  Changes  are  slow,  there  is  seldom  comparable  material,  and 
the  long  range  view  over  an  extensive  period  is  usually  impossible.  The 
Japanese  izaribata,  influenced  from  China  and  Korea,  probably  grew 
out  of  the  simple  body-tension  loom.  The  addition  of  a  reed,  first  as  a 
warp  spacer  as  used  by  the  Ainu  until  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
later  as  a  batten,  would  be  one  step  in  the  development.  The  addition 
of  a  permanent  frame  and  shedding  mechanism,  would  have  been 
another.  Which  came  first  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  change  from  the 
long,  knife-edged  shuttle  that  could  be  used  as  a  beater  to  the  more 
normal  type  of  boat  shuttle  appears  to  be  a  fairly  late  development,  as 
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does  the  larger  frame  raised  off  the  ground  by  supports  to  make  working 
more  comfortable. 

Colour  prints  of  the  nineteenth  century  show  the  more  highly 
developed  izaribata  with  a  raised  frame,  a  reed  of  stronger  construction 
that  could  be  used  as  a  batten,  and  a  standard  type  of  boat  shuttle.10 
The  Museum’s  loom,  representing  a  prior  stage  of  development,  must  be 
assigned  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  Although  this  stage  undoubtedly 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  it  had  likely  drawn  to  a  close  by  at  least 
a.d.  1 800.  It  seems  probable  that  this  loom,  a  superb  example  of  beauty 
in  everyday  things,  may  safely  be  dated  not  later  than  the  eighteenth 
century. 

NOTES 

1.  Acc.  No.  960.130.1.  H.  uprights,  183  cm.;  L.  beam,  184  cm.  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
mann  is  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  studies  on  the  warp-weighted 
loom  which  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

2.  A  warping  frame  of  the  type  used  was  acquired  with  the  loom.  Acc.  No. 
960.130.2. 

3.  Acc.  No.  961.204.  H.  uprights,  193  cm.;  L.  beams,  81  cm.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Zacks. 

4.  Acc.  Nos.  960.108.5  and  961.108.6. 

5.  Acc.  No.  956.194.10.  Gift  of  I.  K.  Shearer,  Esq. 

6.  Acc.  No.  961.156.1. 

7.  Acc.  No.  961.26.5.  L.  warp,  40  cm.;  W.  warp,  18  cm.;  L.  beams,  25.5  cm. 

8.  A  description  of  double  cloth  weaving  with  similar  equipment  by  the 
Otomi  Indians  of  Mexico  may  be  found  in  Laura  E.  Start,  The  McDougall 
Collection  of  Indian  Textiles  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico  (Pitt  Rivers 
Museum  Occasional  Papers  in  Technology  No.  2;  Oxford,  1948),  pp.  86  ff. 

9.  Acc.  No.  961.191.1.  L.  side  beams,  135  cm.;  L.  cloth  beam,  52.3  cm.; 
H.  uprights,  60  cm.  A  warping  frame,  hedai,  Acc.  No.  961.191.2,  was 
acquired  with  the  loom  as  well  as  a  simple  form  of  reel  for  preparing  skeins, 
Acc.  No.  961.191.3.  All  pieces  came  from  the  same  farm. 

10.  Illustration  of  the  izaribata  are  not  common  in  Japanese  art,  but  colour 
prints  by  Toyokuni  and  Kunisada  may  be  found  in  Kurt  Meissner,  “Der 
alte  japanische  Handwebstuhl”,  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur — und 
Volkerkunde  Ostasiens  (1933),  p.  8.  The  very  inaccurate  drawing  after 
von  Bavier  in  Hugo  Ephraim,  Uber  die  Entwicklung  der  Webetechnik  und 
ihre  V erbreitung  ausserhalb  Europcis  (Leipzig,  1905),  fig.  43,  p.  45,  is 
too  misleading  to  be  of  value. 
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RECENT  ACCESSIONS 


CANADIANA  COLLECTIONS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 

“William  Pitt”;  T.  Gainsborough  (1727-88);  (oval):  71.1  X  60.4  cm.; 
acc.  no.  961.158.1. 

“Nascopic  Indians”,  Coast  of  Labrador;  A.  Rockwell,  1874;  H:  68.6  cm.; 
W:  123.9  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.33.4. 

“The  Polaris”;  William  Bradford,  1882;  H:  44.5  cm;  W:  74.3  cm;  acc. 
no.  962.33.3. 

Miniature  of  the  Duke  of  Kent;  painted  by  William  Bate,  signed  and  dated 
on  reverse,  1810;  English  enamel;  H:  4.8  cm.;  W:  3.8  cm.;  from  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  The  Hon.  Lady  Shelley-Rolls;  acc.  no.  962.32. 

Shore  line  of  Lake  Ontario.  People  sailing  small  sail  boats;  Lucius  O’Brien; 
W:  32.4  cm.;  H:  19.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.234. 

Timber  raft  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  Frances  Anne  Hopkins,  about  1860; 
(inside  margins) :  H:  40.2  cm.;  W:  50.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.37. 

Drawings  in  pen  and  ink  by  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson,  1838:  “Toronto  Bay  with 
sail  boats”;  15.8  X  8.2  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.220.1. 

“Wayish,ky’s  Lodge”  (wigwams  located  on  lake  shore);  8.2  X  15.8  cm.; 
acc.  no.  961.  220.2. 

“Wigwams  of  a  Tribe  of  Indians”  (two  pointed  wigwams  set  on  lake  shore) ; 
8.2  X  15.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.220.3. 

“Travelling  in  a  sleigh  in  Canada”;  8.2  X  15.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.220.4. 
“The  Canoe  on  Lake  Huron”,  (depicting  two  canoes  on  lake);  8.2  X  15.8 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.220.5. 

Portrait  of  Earl  of  Halifax;  engraved  by  Hall;  W:  7  cm.;  H:  8.9  cm.;  acc. 
no.  961.200.3. 

Portrait  of  Sir  George  Simpson;  mezzotint;  after  painting  by  Stephen  Pearce; 
engraved  by  James  Scott,  pub.  by  H.  Graves  &  Co.,  London,  1 857 ;  W:  1 82.8 
cm.;  L:  233.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.189. 

“View  of  the  City  of  Montreal,  c.  1840”;  lithography  by  L.  Haghe,  (Jos. 
Bouchette  Jr.,  Delt.);  H:  18.1  cm.;  W:  38.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.33.2. 
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“View  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  1859”;  lithograph  by  G.  S.  Rice,  1859;  W:  90.8 
cm.;  H:  55.3  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.33.1. 

“Grand  Trunk  (R.R.)  Single  Arch  Double  Track  Steel  Bridge  over  the 
Niagara,  1898”;  engraved  lithograph  in  colour  by  John  A.  Lowell  &  Co., 
Boston,  1898;  L:  80.7  cm.;  H:  52.1  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.5. 

MAPS 

Americae  Pars  Magis  Cognita  by  Theodoro  de  Bry,  1592;  H:  36.2  cm.; 
W:  44.4  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.121. 

Typus  Universalis,  Munster;  acc.  no.  961.146.1. 

Tabula  Nova  Totius  Orbis,  Ptolomeus;  H:  27.95  cm.;  W:  45.7  cm.;  acc. 
no.  961.146.2. 

Typus  Orbis  Terrarum  ad  Imitationem,  Universalis,  by  Gerhardi  Mercatoris; 
31.1  X  21.6  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.146.3. 

A  New  and  Accurate  Map  of  the  World,  English,  drawn  by  Speed,  1651; 
H:  52.1  cm.;  W:  39.4  cm.  (inside  margins) ;  acc.  no.  961.146.4. 

Carte  D'Amerique  by  Guillaume  Delisle;  acc.  no.  961.146.5. 

Oceani  Occidentalis,  by  Martin  Waldseemiiller,  1510-35;  H:  27.9  cm.; 
W:  37.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.146.6. 

Nova  Anglia,  by  Jon  Baptista  Homann;  H:  48.3  cm.;  W:  57.8  cm.;  acc. 
no.  961.146.7. 

Partie  Orientate  de  la  Nouvelle  France  ou  du  Canada,  by  Mr.  Beilin,  1755; 
H:  43.2  cm.;  W:  53.3  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.146.8. 

Typus  Maritimus,  Groenlandiae  .  .  .  Septentrionalia,  by  Janssonius;  H:  42.5 
cm.;  W:  52.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.146.9. 

A  Map  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  pub.  by  James  Wyld,  1838;  L: 
88.3  cm.;  H:  57.2  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.177.1. 

Carte  Universelle  du  Monde  .  .  .  ,  by  P.  Du-Val,  1764;  W:  59.7  cm.;  H:  43.8 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.185. 

A  New  Map  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  by  Samuel  Holland,  Esq., 
Surveyor  General,  1838,  pub.  by  James  Wyld;  H:  60.4  cm.;  L:  88.9  cm.; 
acc.  no.  961.177.2. 

DOCUMENTS 

“Extracts  from  letter  Maj.  Gen.  Wolfe  to  William  Pitt,  Esq.”,  1759;  H:  31.1 
cm.;  W:  20  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.172. 

Declaration  of  War  of  1812;  1813;  20.3  X  33  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.36. 

BOOKS 

Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle -France  by  Marc  Lescarbot,  1618;  17.8  X  10.1  cm.; 
acc.  no.  961.1 18. 

L’Art  de  Batir  les  Vaisseaux  ...  by  David  Mortier,  1719;  H:  26  cm.;  W: 
19.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.130. 

Histoire  de  la  Navigation  de  Jean  Hugues  de  Linscot  Hollandais,  aux  Indes 
.  .  .  Orientates,  by  Jan  Huygen  van  Linschoten,  1619;  18.4  X  31.1  cm.; 
acc.  no.  961.200.2. 
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Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gaspesie,  by  Le  Pere  Chrestien  le  Clercq,  Paris, 
1691;  9.5  X  16.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.222. 

SUNDRY 

Charter:  Nova  Scotia  Charter  of  James  I,  granting  Nova  Scotia  and  adjacent 
lands  to  Sir  William  Alexander;  1621;  Folio  (810  mm.  by  800  mm.);  acc. 
no.  961.193. 

Letter:  Autograph  letter  signed  Halifax,  George  Montague  Dunk,  Earl  of; 
about  1748;  22.8  X  8.4  cm.;  from  the  J.  G.  Bell  &  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps 
collections,  London;  acc.  no.  961.200.1. 

Gifts  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Watercolour:  “Beaching  the  Boat,  Lake  Nipigon”;  W.  W.  Cresswell,  1876; 
H:  37.5  cm.;  L:  62.3  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.229;  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Cowan. 

Sketch  book  of  Frances  A.  Hopkins;  1858,  inscribed  “Frances  A.  Beechey 
Feb.  1st,  1858  from  Mamma”;  W:  26  cm.;  H:  18.4  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.219; 
Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Hopkins. 

Book:  Sketches  in  the  Canadas,  containing  23  coloured  lithographs;  London, 
Coke-Smyth,  1838;  (cover):  W:  39.5  cm.;  H:  56  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.39; 
Gift  of  Mr.  Ralph  Day. 

silver  1 

Two  church  burettes;  Quebec,  Francois  Ranvoyze,  made  for  altar  use;  silver; 
H:  10.3  cm.;Diam.  (base) :  4.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.235.1-2;  Gift  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Langdon. 

Two  tumbler  cups;  Quebec,  Jacques  Vardin  dit  Latour;  silver;  H:  5.7  cm.; 
Diam.  (rim)  :  6.3  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.  235.3-4;  Gift  of  Mr.  John  E.  Langdon. 
Wine  cup,  chased  and  repousse  design  of  grapes  and  wine  leaves,  traces  of 
gilding  on  interior  of  cup;  stamped  “Savage  &  Lyman”,  probably  made  by 
Robert  Hendrey  &  Co.;  silver;  H:  14.6  cm.;  Diam.  (cup) :  7.6  cm.,  (foot) : 
6.3  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.1;  Purchase. 

Wine  Ewer;  stamped  “Savage  &  Lyman”  probably  made  by  Robert 
Hendrey  &  Co.,  1859;  silver;  H:  31.7  cm.,  (with  handle) :  33  cm.;  acc.  no. 
961.170;  Purchase. 

medals 

Northwest  Medal  1885  with  “Saskatchewan”  bar  without  ribbons;  Canadian, 
1885;  Diam.:  3.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.70.1 ;  Gift  of  Mr.  George  Shaw. 
Northwest  Medal  1885,  without  bar,  without  ribbons;  silver;  Diam.:  3.8 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.70.2;  Gift  of  Mr.  George  Shaw. 

General  Service  Medal  with  “Fenian  Raid  1866”  bar;  “T.B.”(?)  1866; 
silver;  Diam.:  3.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.70.3;  Gift  of  Mr.  George  Shaw. 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 

Apothecary  jar;  Rouen  faience  ware;  pottery;  H:  49.5  cm.;  Diam.  (foot): 
12.6  cm.,  (lip):  12.6  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.24;  Gift  of  Les  Religeuses  Hospi- 
taliers  de  St.  Joseph  de  Montreal. 
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Berry  dish;  flint  glass  in  grape  design,  1898;  Diam.  (foot):  4.4  cm.,  (lip): 
9.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.22;  Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Pearson. 

Sugar  bowl  and  cover;  Mallorytown  Glass  Works;  glass;  acc.  no.  961.180a-b; 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Stevens. 

FURNITURE 

Breakfront  desk;  Quebec  City  maker  about  1795,  English  Georgian  with 
certain  French  Canadian  traits,  such  as  Louis  XV  panels;  imported  Spanish 
mahogany  with  poplar  and  pine  drawer  linings  indicating  Canadian  make; 
H:  213  cm.;  W:  1 1 1.8  cm.;  D  (base) :  56  cm.,  (bookcase  section) :  32  cm.; 
Montreal;  from  the  Wood  family  directly  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Kent; 
acc.  no.  962.81 ;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  St.  George  Spendlove. 

ETHNOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Feather  basket;  Porno  tribe,  nineteenth  century;  woven  (coil  method)  and 
trimmed  with  feathers  and  abalone  shells;  Diam.:  15.24  cm.;  H:  6.35  cm.; 
West  Coast,  California;  acc.  no.  961.115.2;  Purchase. 

Collection  of  Mexican  material  consisting  of  costumes  and  witchcraft  items; 
modern  Mexican  Indian;  Mexico;  acc.  no.  961.190.1-64;  Purchase. 
Collection  of  ethnographic  material  consisting  of  wearing  apparel,  loom, 
blanket,  etc.;  Cora  and  Huichol  tribes,  Modem  Mexican  Indian;  Nayarit, 
Mexico;  acc.  no.  961.163.1-18;  Purchase. 

Mask;  Inca,  a.d.  1300-1 500;  silver;  L:  20.32  cm.;  W:  16.51  cm.;  Peru,  S.A.; 
acc.  no.  961.214;  Gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tacks. 

Casting,  human  figure;  Senufo  tribe,  c.  1925;  brass;  H:  14.60  cm.;  Ivory 
Coast,  West  Africa;  acc.  no.  961.133.1;  Purchase. 

Casting,  horse  and  rider;  Senufo  tribe,  c.  1925;  brass;  H:  10.8  cm.;  L:  11.4 
cm.;  Ivory  Coast,  West  Africa;  acc.  no.  961.133.2;  Purchase. 

Casting,  horse  and  rider;  Senufo  tribe,  c.  1925;  brass;  H:  12.06  cm.;  L:  10.8 
cm.;  Ivory  Coast,  West  Africa;  acc.  no.  961.133.3;  Purchase. 

Canoe  prau,  carved;  Melanesian,  contemporary;  wood;  L:  259.08  cm.;  W: 
27.94  cm.;  H:  21.59  cm.;  Netherlands  New  Guinea;  acc.  no.  962.38;  Gift 
of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 

Suspension  hook;  Melanesian,  twentieth  century;  carved  wood  with  painted 
design;  H:  180.34  cm.;  W:  44.45  cm.;  Sepik  River,  New  Guinea;  acc.  no. 
961.164;  Gift  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Finlay  son. 

Bark  painting;  contemporary;  L:  65  cm.;  W:  25  cm.;  Northeastern  Aus¬ 
tralia;  acc.  no.  961.151.1;  Purchase. 

Bark  painting;  contemporary;  L:  66  cm.;  W:  18  cm.;  Northeastern  Aus¬ 
tralia;  acc.  no.  961.151.2;  Purchase. 


EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

FURNITURE - ENGLISH 

Table  with  removable  top;  English,  or  Dutch,  late  seventeenth  century; 
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oysterwood  veneer;  H:  78  cm.;  D:  68  cm.;  L:  112  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.- 
123.78a-b. 

Low  boy;  English,  late  seventeenth  century;  oak  and  birchwood;  H:  81  cm.; 
L:  85  cm.;  D:  51  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.92. 

Bureau  bookcase  with  flat  top  (bookcase  above,  sloping-top  desk  below  it 
and  drawers  at  the  bottom);  English,  early  eighteenth  century;  veneered 
walnut;  H:  221  cm.;  W(bottom):  115  cm.;  D(bottom):  59  cm.;  acc.  no. 
961.123.75. 

Commode;  English,  about  1775;  pine  with  marquetry  of  satinwood,  syca¬ 
more,  box  and  a  banding  of  tulip  wood;  H:  88.9  cm.;  L:  167.8  cm.;  W:  57.2 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.84. 

Console  table  with  eagle  base  and  side  supports,  marble  top;  English,  about 
1740-50;  gilt  pine,  additions;  H:  93  cm.;  D:  55  cm.;  W:  97.5  cm.;  acc.  no. 
961.123.73a-b. 

Long  case  clock;  English,  W.  Bird  Segrave,  about  1700;  oak  with  marquetry 
of  box  and  sycamore;  H:  213.4  cm.,  (of  base) :  58.5  cm.;  47.5  X  25.4  cm.; 
dial:  30.5  X  30.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.58. 

Side  table  with  legs  and  apron,  both  elaborately  carved  with  heads  and  busts 
in  the  round;  marble  top;  English,  about  1730;  gilt  pine;  H:  89  cm.;  W:  153 
cm.;  D:  81  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.59a-b. 

Pair  of  side  tables,  half-moon  shaped  tops;  English,  about  1780;  walnut, 
the  tops  inlaid  with  satinwood,  kingwood  and  rosewood;  gilt  legs;  H:  84.5 
cm.;D:  39.5  cm.;W:  82  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.61a-b. 

Pair  of  torcheres;  French  (?),  about  1750-60;  gilt  pine;  H:  159  cm.;  Diam. 
(top):  36  cm.;  maximum  Diam. (bottom — 3  legs):  63  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.- 
123.62a-b. 

Writing-Desk;  English,  about  1730;  walnut  and  veneer  inlaid  with  boxwood; 
H:  80  cm.;  top:  82.6  X  49.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.83. 

Mirror;  English,  about  1710;  frame  of  gilt  pine;  H(frame) :  99  cm.,  (glass) : 
73.9  cm.;  W(frame) :  50.8  cm.,  (glass) :  43.2  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.76. 
Mirror;  English,  about  1760;  frame  of  gilt  pine;  H(frame):  2.54  m.;  glass 
in  3  sections:  H(top):  33  cm.,  (middle):  170  cm.,  (bottom):  8.9  cm.; 
maximum  W:  128.5  cm.,  (glass) :  87.6  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.90. 
Four-legged  stool  with  embroidered  cover;  English,  early  eighteenth  century; 
mahogany;  H:  44  cm.;  D:  46  cm.;  L:  58  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.80. 
Four-legged  stool  with  embroidered  cover  English,  early  eighteenth  century; 
walnut;  H:  41  cm.;  L:  54  cm.;  D:  40  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.82. 

FURNITURE - FRENCH 

Armchair  French;  Etienne  Dieudonne,  middle  eighteenth  century;  birch; 
H(back) :  97  cm.,  (seat) :  43  cm.;  W:  62  cm.:  D:  48.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.- 
123.68. 

Pair  of  canework  armchairs  with  velvet  cushions;  French,  eighteenth  century; 
birch;  maximum  H:  87  cm.,  (seat  with  cushions):  45  cm.;  W(seat):  60 
cm.;  D(seat) :  46  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.69a-d. 

Small  worktable;  French,  early  eighteenth  century,  signed:  Boudin;  wood 
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inlaid  and  mounted  with  gilt  bronze;  Diam:  33  cm.;  H:  74  cm.;  acc.  no. 

961.123.71. 

Small  writing  table;  French,  eighteenth  century;  satinwood  and  sycamore 
veneer  with  bronze  mounts;  D:  43  cm.;  L:  71  cm.;  H:  73  cm.;  acc.  no. 

961.123.72. 

FURNITURE - ITALIAN 

Small  library  table,  or  free-standing  credenza;  North  Italian,  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  walnut;  H:  83.5  cm.;  W:  64cm.;L:  125  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.- 
123.86. 

SILVER 

Bottle-shaped  container,  with  small  handle  on  lid;  German,  Danzig,  Gotfried 
Wendt  (1715-40),  early  eighteenth  century;  silver;  H:  14  cm.,  (with 
handle) :  16  cm.;  Diam. (base) :  5.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.15a-b. 

Porringer  and  plate;  German,  Augsburg,  J.  E.  Heuglin  II  (1717-57) ;  silver- 
gilt;  H(porringer  with  lid):  7  cm.;  Diam.  (porringer) :  13.5  cm.,  (plate): 
20.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.33a-c. 

Porringer,  cover  and  plate;  German,  Augsburg,  G.  Mentzel  (1709-57), 
early  eighteenth  century;  silver-gilt;  H(with  cover):  9  cm.;  Diam. (por¬ 
ringer)  :  13  cm.,  (plate) :  21.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.1 23. 34a-c. 

Pair  of  gravy  boats,  London,  by  W.  G.,  after  1786;  silver;  L:  20  cm.; 
H:  12  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.  4a-b. 

Pair  of  gravy  boats;  London,  Simon  Lesage,  1762-63;  silver;  L:  about 
21  cm.;  H:  about  12  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.5a-b. 

Coffee  pot  (cafe  au  lait);  French,  eighteenth  century;  silver;  H:  14  cm.; 
maximum  Diam. (around  centre) :  7  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.20. 

Standish;  London,  Paul  Storr,  1813-14;  silver  and  crystal;  L:  27.5  cm.;  W: 
13  cm.;  H:  1 1  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.29a-b. 

Covered  urn;  London,  Paul  Storr,  1834-35;  silver-gilt;  H  (with  lid):  56 
cm.;  maximum  Diam.:  28  cm.,  (base):  16.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123. 26a-b. 
Pair  of  salts;  London,  Paul  Storr,  1804-05;  silver-gilt;  H:  4  cm.;  Diam.: 
7.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961. 123.8a-b. 

Pair  of  salts;  London,  Paul  Storr,  1820-21;  silver-gilt;  H:  about  4.5  cm.; 
L:  about  9  cm.;  W:  about  5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.la-b. 

Basket  with  blue  glass  lining;  London,  Edward  Aldrich,  1770-71;  silver; 
H:  7  cm.;  Diam. (top) :  8  cm.  (bottom):  5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.1  la-b. 
Tray  rom;  London,  Paul  Storr,  1827-28;  silver-gilt;  L:  64.5  cm.;  W: 
52  cm.;  ac.  no.  961.123.32. 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 

Pair  of  figurines;  English,  Chelsea  (red  anchor  mark  on  male),  1752-6; 
porcelain;  H(male) :  35.5  cm.,  (female) :  33.7  cm.;  both  on  base:  10  X  10 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.36a-b. 

Stained  glass  window,  showing  a  kneeling  figure,  perhaps  a  donor;  English, 
fifteenth  century;  H:  47.5  cm.;  W:  34.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.91. 
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SUNDRY 


Pair  of  candlesticks;  French,  early  nineteenth  century;  gilt  bronze;  H:  45  cm.; 
base:  15X15  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.123.40a-b. 

Bequest  of  Gerald  R.  Larkin  (Of  92  objects 
bequeathed,  the  above  are  the  most  important) : 


PAINTINGS 

Portrait  of  a  lady;  English,  in  the  style  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  seventeenth  century; 
oil  painting  on  canvas;  H:  71.5  cm.;  W:  60  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.228.16; 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W .  Cowan. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Reade;  English,  perhaps  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  late 
seventeenth  to  early  eighteenth  century;  oil  painting  on  canvas;  upright 
oval:  H:  78  cm.;  W:  63.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.228.17;  Bequest  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  W.  Cowan. 

SCULPTURE 

Woodcarving:  “Entombment”;  Flemish,  about  1500;  oak;  H:  42.2  cm.;  W: 
46  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.181.1;  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Massey  Tovell. 
Woodcarving:  “Presentation  in  the  Temple”;  Flemish,  1500-50;  oak;  H: 
33  cm.;  W(base):  36.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.181.2;  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Massey  Tovell. 

Figure:  “Perseus”;  Italian,  Tiziano  Aspetti,  late  sixteenth  century;  bronze; 
H:  46  cm.,  (stand):  6.7  cm.;  Diam. (stand) :  17.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.8.1; 
Purchase. 

FURNITURE 

Cabinet;  English,  probably  about  1840;  mahogany;  H:  236  cm.,  (with  top 
decoration):  269.5  cm.;  W(bottom):  243  cm.;  D(bottom):  62  cm.;  acc. 
no.  961.132;  Gift  of  Mr.  &Mrs.  H.  MacBrien. 

Chest;  South  German,  dated  1652;  beech;  H:  53  cm.;  W:  49.2  cm.;  D:  26.8 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.217;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone. 

SILVER 

Crozier;  probably  French,  late  thirteenth  century;  rock  crystal  and  silver- 
gilt;  H:  34.5  cm.;  Diam. (base):  4  cm.,  (crook):  11.5  cm.  from  top  to 
bottom;  acc.  no.  962.7;  Purchase. 

CERAMICS 

Jug;  English,  about  1725;  stoneware,  of  the  type  made  at  the  factory  of  John 
Dwight  in  Fulham  known  as  an  “Iron  Pear  Tree”  jug  and  made  for  the  Spa 
for  the  Gouty  at  Gadston  in  Surrey;  H:  40  cm;  maximum  Diam;  28.5  cm., 
(base) ;  17  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.168;  Purchase. 

Plate;  English,  Derby,  1750-75;  soft  paste  porcelain;  Diam:  21.5  cm.; 
W(rim) :  2.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.9.1;  Purchase. 

Sauce  boat;  English,  Chelsea,  1752-6;  soft  paste  porcelain;  H:  9.2  cm.; 
L:  18.3  cm. ;W:  1 1.7  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.9.2;  Purchase. 
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Dish;  English,  Derby,  1750-70;  soft  paste  porcelain;  Diam:  16.2  cm.;  acc. 
no.  962.9.3;  Purchase. 

Standing  salt;  German,  sixteenth  century;  salt  glazed  stoneware;  H:  20.9 
cm.;  Diam. (bowl) :  16.5  cm.;  base:  7  X  7  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.15;  Purchase. 


FAR  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

SCULPTURE 

Stele,  showing  Sakyamuni  Buddha  and  2  lokesvara;  Pala  period,  nineteenth 
century;  black  stone;  H:  64.3  cm.;  W:  39.7  cm.;  probably  from  Bihar, 
India;  acc.  no.  961.171;  Purchase. 

Rubbings  of  sculpture  at  Angkor  Wat;  Khmer,  first  half  of  twelfth  century 
(rubbings  modern) ;  ink  on  paper;  acc.  no.  961.1 14.1-9;  Gift  of  the  Ministry 
of  National  Education,  Cambodia. 

CERAMICS 

Pair  of  bowls  with  incised  and  painted  clusters  of  narcissus;  Ch'ing  Dynasty, 
K’ang-hsi  reign  ( 1662-1722) ;  porcelain;  ground  of  green  glaze  with  decora¬ 
tion  in  yellow,  aubergine  and  transparent  glazes;  H(a):  7  cm.,  (c) :  7.15 
cm.;  Diam. (a) :  19.7  cm.,  (c)  :  19.35  cm.;  acc.  no.  961. 228. 18a, c;  Bequest 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  W .  Cowan. 

Pair  of  vases  with  painted  landscape  decoration;  Ch’ing  Dynasty,  Ch’ien- 
lung  reign  (1736-95);  yellow  glass  with  painted  ink  decoration;  H:  17.8 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.228. 19a-b;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Cowan. 

Bowl  with  moulded  decoration  of  2  magnolia  sprays;  Ch’ing  Dynasty,  Ch’ien- 
lung  reign  (1736-95);  yellow  glass;  H:  6  cm.;  Diam:  12.1  cm.;  acc.  no. 
961.228.20;  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W .  Cowan. 

LACQUERS 

Box  and  cover  of  “black  gun”  type,  with  carved  over-all  pattern  of  ju-i 
scrolls;  Ming  Dynasty,  about  middle  sixteenth  century;  black  and  red  lacquer 
in  successive  layers;  Diam. (box):  18.9  cm.,  (cover):  19  cm.;  acc.  no. 
961.201.1 ;  Purchase. 

Dish  with  carved  patterns  of  Taoist  longevity  symbols;  Ming  Dynasty,  Chia- 
ching  reign  (1522-66);  red,  green  and  brown  layers  of  lacquer  over  wood 
and  fibre  base;  H:  3.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.201.2;  Purchase. 

Brush-holder  with  carved  decoration  of  figures  in  landscape;  seventeenth 
century;  red  lacquer;  L(holder) :  18.7  cm.,  (cover):  9.4  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.- 
201.3;  Purchase. 

Brush-holder  with  carved  decoration  of  figures  in  landscape  and  an  inscribed 
poem;  Ming  Dynasty,  Wan-li  reign,  late  sixteenth-  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury;  red  lacquer;  L(holder) :  17.8  cm.,  (cover) :  9  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.201.4; 
Purchase. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DEPARTMENT 

Miniature  amphora;  Late  Bronze  or  Early  Iron  Age,  about  1000  b.c.;  stea- 
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tite;  H:  3.5  cm.;  Cyprus;  acc.  no.  961.1 16.1;  Gift  of  Mr.  D.  Desmond  Fitz¬ 
Gerald. 

Spindle  whorl  with  incised  decoration;  Cyprus  (?);  steatite;  Diam:  2.5  cm.; 
H:  1.8  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.116.2;  Gift  of  Mr.  D.  Desmond  FitzGerald. 

NEAR  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

EGYPT 

Relief  sculpture;  grapevines  and  flowers  hanging  from  roof  of  kiosk;  Egyp¬ 
tian;  Amarna  period,  fourteenth  century  b.c.;  limestone;  H:  22.8  cm.;  W: 
43  cm.;  Eshmunein;  acc.  no.  962.57;  Purchase. 

Wooden  finial,  probaly  for  a  staff,  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  I;  Egyptian, 
early  18th  Dynasty  (sixteenth  century  b.c.);  wood;  Diam:  5.9  cm.;  H:  2.3 
cm.;  Egypt;  acc.  no.  961.144.2;  Purchase. 

Scarab,  glazed  green-blue;  Hyksos  period,  about  1700  b.c.;  glazed  steatite; 
L:  2.04  cm.;  W :  1.09  cm.;  H:  1.02  cm.;  Egypt;  acc.  no.  961.127;  Purchase. 
Scarab,  glazed  blue-green,  partly  faded;  Egyptian,  probably  early  18th 
Dynasty  (fifteenth  century  b.c.);  glazed  steatite;  L:  2.2  cm.;  W;  1.5  cm.; 
H:  9  cm.;  Egypt;  acc.  no.  961.144.1;  Purchase. 

WESTERN  ASIA 

Statuette;  Sumerian,  3rd  Dynasty  of  Ur,  about  2100  b.c.;  bronze;  H;  31  cm.; 
Nippur,  Inanna  Temple;  acc.  no.  961.162.1;  by  subscription:  Nippur  Ex¬ 
cavations,  1960-61. 

Brick  of  Ur-Nammu;  Sumerian,  3rd  Dynasty  of  Ur,  about  2100  b.c.;  baked 
clay;  30  X  30  X  7  cm.;  Nippur,  Inanna  Temple;  acc.  no.  961.162.3;  by 
subscription :  Nippur  Excavations,  1960-61 . 

Door  socket;  Sumerian,  3rd  Dynasty  of  Ur,  about  2100  b.c.;  stone;  L:  34 
cm.;  W:  19  cm.;  H:  14  cm.;  Nippur,  Inanna  Temple;  acc.  no.  961.162.4; 
by  subscription :  Nippur  Excavations.  1960-61 . 

Spouted  pottery  jar;  Uruk  period,  about  3200  b.c.;  clay,  plain  buff  ware 
vessel;  Diam. (body):  11.1  cm.;  maximum  Diam. (rim):  6.9  cm.;  Proto- 
historic  Mesopotamia;  acc.  no.  96 1 . 1 76.3;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Irma  Harwood. 
Cylinder  seal;  Neo-Assyrian  period,  ninth-eighth  century  b.c.;  unidentified 
stone;  H:  3.7  cm.;  Diam:  1.4  cm.;  said  to  be  from  Babylon;  acc.  no.  961.- 
138.1;  Gift  of  Mr.  D.  Desmond  FitzGerald. 

IRAN 

Bronze  ornament  of  unknown  use,  perhaps  a  “pole-top’’  for  funeral  cart; 
Luristan;  acc.  no.  962.78;  Gift  of  Mr.  Heinz  E.  Heinemann. 

Glass  rod,  in  2  pieces,  black  and  white,  for  architectural  decoration;  Elamite, 
thirteenth  century;  L(a):  4.7  cm.,  (b):  5.4  cm.;  outside  Diam. (a):  1.4 
cm.,  (b):  1.3  cm.;  from  the  ziggurat  at  Tchoga-Zanbil,  Iran;  acc.  no. 
961 .176.8;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Irma  Harwood. 

Fragment  of  polychrome  glazed  brick;  Achaemenid  period,  fifth  century  b.c.; 
13.9  X  7.9  X  8.8  cm.;  probably  from  the  Persian  palace  at  Susa;  acc.  no. 
961 .176.2;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Irma  Harwood. 
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TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT 

COSTUME - REGIONAL 

Ainu  robe;  Japanese,  Hokkaido,  nineteenth  century;  elm  bark  fibre  with 
cotton  applique;  L:  128  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.63;  Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Boney. 

Chinese  Robe,  Empress  or  Consort’s  six-symbol  Dragon  Robe,  not  made  up; 
Chinese,  Tao  Kuang  period  (1821-51);  yellow  silk  embroidered  with 
coloured  silks  and  gold  file;  L:  154.3  cm.;  W:  147.2  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.35; 
Gift  of  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.  Ltd. 

Ainu  woman’s  robe;  Japanese,  Hokkaido,  early  twentieth  century;  cotton; 
L:  123  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.232.23;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone. 

Ainu  man’s  robe;  Japanese,  Hokkaido,  early  twentieth  century;  cotton;  L: 
1.29  m.;  acc.  no.  961.232.24;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone. 

COSTUME - FASHION 

Cocktail  dress  (summer);  French,  Christian  Dior,  1955;  silk,  printed;  acc. 
no.  962.1 8a-b;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Philippe  Hecht. 

Bride’s  outfit;  Irish,  1828;  pale  pink  silk;  acc.  no.  961.216.la-n;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Philip  Ketchum  and  Mr.  Gerald  Y.  Ormsby. 

Bridesmaid's  outfit;  Irish,  1828;  ivory  silk;  acc.  no.  961.216.2a-k;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Philip  Ketchum  and  Mr.  Gerald  Y.  Ormsby. 

Nursing  mother’s  dress  and  two  children’s  dresses  with  matching  spencers 
and  bonnets;  acc.  no.  961.216.3-9;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Philip  Ketchum  and  Mr. 
Gerald  Y.  Ormsby. 

Dress;  Italian,  Simonetta,  1957;  silk;  acc.  no.  962.21.1;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Dora 
Matthews. 

Suit;  Paris,  Madeleine  Casalino,  1957;  wool;  acc.  no.  962.2 1.2a-b;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Dora  Matthews. 

Dress;  two-piece;  Italian,  Casa  de  Silva,  1954;  silk;  acc.  no.  962.21.3a-b; 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Dora  Matthews. 

Ball  gown;  Paris,  Christian  Dior,  1947,  Autumn;  striped  black  and  grey 
satin;  acc.  no.  961.136.1 ;  Gift  of  Mrs.  David  Meltzer. 

Afternoon  dress;  Paris,  Jacques  Fath,  1955,  Winter;  black  poplin;  acc.  no. 
961.136.2;  Gift  of  Mrs.  David  Meltzer. 

Afternoon  dress;  Rome,  Simonetta,  1951,  Summer;  black  rajah  silk;  acc. 
no.  96 1 . 1 36.3;  Gift  of  Mrs  David  Meltzer. 

Dress;  Scottish,  1825-30;  white  Indian  muslin,  embroidered;  acc.  no.  961.- 
188;  Gift  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Strong. 

Dress;  Paris,  Jean  Desses,  about  1946;  poplin;  acc.  no.  962.20.1;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Vaughan. 

Coat;  Paris,  Balenciaga,  about  1950;  wool;  acc.  no.  962.20.2;  Gift  of  Mrs. 
O.  D.  Vaughan. 

Coat;  Paris,  Schiaparelli,  about  1936;  wool;  acc.  no.  962.20.3a-b;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Vaughan. 

Suit;  English,  Bianca  Mosca,  about  1 950;  wool;  acc.  no.  962.20.4a-b;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Vaughan. 
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COSTUME  ACCESSORIES 


Shawl;  English,  about  1870;  L:  1.73  m.;  W:  178.5  cm.;  belonged  to  donor’s 
grandmother  in  Dundas  Ontario;  acc.  no.  962.26;  Gift  of  Mrs.  P.  C.  Band. 
Shawl;  Kashmir,  late  eighteenth  century;  cashmere;  L:  3.086  m.;  W:  1.30 
m.;  acc.  no.  962.19;  Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Boney. 

Hat;  Paris,  Claude  Saint  Cyr,  1956;  wool  velour;  acc.  no.  962.21.4;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Dora  Matthews. 

Pair  of  slippers;  Rayne,  1955-56;  plastic;  acc.  no.  962.21.5a-b;  Gift  of 
Mrs.  Dora  Matthews. 

“Double”  Shawl;  English  or  Scottish,  1860’s;  wool,  printed;  L:3.27  m.;  W: 
170  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.198;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone. 

Jerusalem  garter;  Jerusalem,  dated  1677;  silk  and  gold  thread;  L:  1.09  m.; 
W:  1.9  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.157;  Purchase. 

Fashion  plates;  French,  about  1780’s;  handpainted  line  engravings;  average 
size:  23  X  30  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.91.1-1 1;  Purchase. 

TEXTILES - CANADIAN 

Throw  for  bed,  patchwork;  Ontario,  last  quarter  of  nineteenth  century;  many 
coloured  silks  and  velvets;  L:  163  cm.;  W:  70.5  cm.;  Brantford,  Ontario; 
made  by  donor’s  mother;  acc.  no.  962.50;  Gift  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ballachey. 
Coverlet,  four  shaft  overshot;  Ontario,  middle  nineteenth  century;  wool  and 
cotton;  L:  2.22  m.;  W:  1.84  m.;  Waterford  District,  Norfolk  County;  from 
the  Pirney  family;  acc.  no.  962. 1 1 ;  Gift  of  the  Misses  C.  &  E.  Grindley. 
Coverlet,  handwoven  jacquard;  Eastern  U.S.A.,  or  Ontario;  wool  and  cotton; 
L:  2.39  m.;  W:  2.125  m.;  acc.  no.  961.179;  Purchase. 

TEXTILES - EUROPEAN 

Curtain,  polychrome  velvet,  jardiniere  type;  Italian,  Genoa,  first  quarter  of 
eighteenth  century;  silk;  L:  3.76  m.;  W:  1.22  m.;  acc.  no.  961.202.1;  Gift 
of  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burnside. 

Width  of  polychrome  velvet,  jardiniere  type;  Italian,  Genoa,  early  eighteenth 
century;  silk;  L:  65  cm.;  W:  55.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.202.2;  Gift  of  the  Estate 
of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burnside. 

Cushion  cover,  Flamskvav;  South  Sweden  (Scania),  about  1700;  wool  and 
linen;  L:  53  cm.;  W:  80  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.27.1;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone. 
Bier  cloth;  Scandinavian  (Sweden,  or  South  Norway);  linen  and  wool;  L: 
1.755  m;  W :  120  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.27.2;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J .  Stone. 

Wall  hanging:  “Shells”;  Finnish,  Helsinki,  Dora  Jung,  about  1960;  linen; 
L:  59.5  cm.;  W :  57.5  cm.;  purchased  from  artist  by  donor;  acc.  no.  962.27.3; 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J .  Stone. 

Bedspread;  Portuguese,  eighteenth  century;  cotton  embroidered  with 
coloured  silks  and  metal  threads;  L:  321  cm.;  W:  219  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.- 
1 53.3;  Purchase. 

Length  of  calamanco;  English,  probably  London,  about  1770;  wool;  L:  99 
cm.;  W :  47.4  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.192;  Purchase. 

Curtain;  English,  1696;  linen  and  cotton  twill  embroidered  in  coloured 
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wools;  crewel-work;  L:  183  cm.;  W:  106.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.120.1;  Pur¬ 
chase. 

Cushion  cover:  “Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes”;  Sheldon  tapestry, 
English,  early  seventeenth  century;  wool  and  silk;  H:  51.5  cm.;  W:  92.6 
cm.;  acc.  no.  961.153.1 ;  Purchase. 

Panel;  English,  early  eighteenth  century;  quilted  cotton  embroidered  with 
silks;  L:  137  cm.;  W:  155  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.120.2;  Purchase. 

Picture,  scenes  from  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  English,  third  quarter  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  embroidered;  partly  in  raised  work;  coloured  silks  on  satin; 
H:  43  cm.;  W:  55.3  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.153.2;  Purchase. 

Sampler,  embroidered,  cut  and  drawnwork;  English,  middle  seventeenth 
century;  all  linen;  L:  58.3  cm.;  W:  19.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.25.1;  Purchase. 
Sampler,  embroidered;  English,  middle  seventeenth  century;  linen  worked 
with  coloured  silks;  L:  61  cm.;W:  19.5  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.25. 2\  Purchase. 

TEXTILES - FAR  EASTERN 

Rug,  wool  pile;  Ch’ing  Dynasty,  Ch’ien-lung  reign  (1736-95);  wool  and 
cotton;  L:  5.50  m.;  W:  3.11  m.;  inscribed:  “Ch'ien-Lung  yii-chih”;  acc.  no. 
961.228.21;  Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Cowan. 

Piece  of  cotton  muslin,  white;  Indian,  dated  1848,  handspun,  hand- 
woven  cotton;  L:  14.30  m.;  W:  81  cm.;  weight:  8  oz.;  acc.  no.  962.27.4; 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Stone. 

TEXTILES - NEAR  EASTERN 

Polychrome  velvet;  style  of  Riza  i-Abbassi,  Safavid  Dynasty,  reign  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  early  seventeenth  century;  silk  and  metal;  L:  195  cm.;  W: 
57  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.60;  Gift  of  Mrs.  John  David  Eaton. 

Half  tunic;  Coptic,  third-fifth  century;  red  wool  with  tapestry  ornaments; 
L:  141  cm.;  W:  89  cm.;  acc.  no.  962.6;  Purchase. 

TEXTILE  EQUIPMENT 

Loom,  fixed  heddle  type;  Israeli,  Yemenite  colony;  about  1960;  wood;  H: 
1 .93  m.;  W:  32  cm.;  acc.  no.  961.204;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Zacks. 

Loom,  izaribata;  Japanese,  eighteenth  century  or  earlier;  wood;  L:  135  cm.; 
W:  82  cm.;  H:  60  cm.;  farm  at  Shirakawa  Village,  near  Hida  Takayama, 
Gifu  Prefecture;  acc.  no.  961.191.1;  Purchase. 

Warp-ikat  frame;  Indonesian,  Sumba,  early  twentieth  century;  wood;  with 
cotton  warp;  H:  2.46  m.;  W:  75  cm.;  found  at  Sumba,  Indonesia;  collected 
by  Langewis;  acc.  no.  961.152.1 ;  Purchase. 
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ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 


Harold  M.  Turner,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Museum  Board 

Lionel  T.  Massey,  DIP.P.P.E.  (Oxon.),  Director  of  Administration 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Downie,  Secretary  of  the  Museum 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  DIVISION 

A.  D.  Tushingham,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  F.S.A.,  Head 
Miss  Lucile  M.  H.  Hoskins,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Division 

CURATORIAL  STAFF 
CAN  ADI  AN  A  DEPARTMENT 
Symons,  Scott,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Assistant  Curator 

ETHNOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 
Kidd,  K.  E.,  M.A.,  Curator 
Rogers,  E.  S.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Curator 
Kenyon,  W.  A.,  M.A.  Assistant  Curator 

EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Brett,  Gerard,  M.C.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Curator 
Hickl-Szabo,  H.  A.,  Assistant  Curator 


FAR  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Trubner,  Henry,  M.A.  (Harv.),  Curator 
Stephen,  Mrs.  B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Curator 
Shih,  Miss  Hsio-Yen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Curator 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DEPARTMENT 

Graham,  J.  W.,  Ph.D.  (J.H.U.),  Curator 
Leipen,  Mrs.  N.,  M.A.,  Associate  Curator 
Harle,  Miss  Alison,  B.A.,  Curatorial  Assistant 


NEAR  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

Needier,  Miss  Winifred,  M.A.,  Curator 
Dales,  Geo.  F.,  Jr.,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Curator 


TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT 

Brett,  Mrs.  K.  B.,  Curator 

Burnham,  Harold  B.,  Assistant  Curator 

Young,  Miss  Marilyn,  Curatorial  Assistant 

PREHISTORY  S  U  B -DE  P  A  RT  M  E  N  T 

Lunn,  John,  B.A.  (Dunelm.),  A.M.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  Associate  Curator 
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HEADS  OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  DIVISION 


Parker,  H.,  Display  Chief 
Todd,  W.,  Chief  Conservator 

Hecken,  Miss  D.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Registrar 
Lindsay,  I.,  Chief  Preparator 
Barker,  A.,  Chief  Cabinet-maker 
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ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 


Fibres,  Spindles  and  Spinning  Wheels,  by  Dorothy  K.  Macdonald  (mimeo¬ 
graphed,  1944),  price  25  cents. 

Palestine,  Ancient  and  Modern,  a  Guide  to  the  Palestinian  Collection 
(1949),  price  35  cents. 

Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1950),  price  25  cents. 

Picture  Books:  Chinese  Pottery  Figurines',  Egyptian  Mummies',  Black-figure 
and  Red-figure  Greek  Pottery  (all  1950),  25  cents  each. 

The  Chair  in  China,  by  Louise  Hawley  Stone  (1952),  price  $1.00. 

Bouquets  in  Textiles,  by  K.  B.  Brett  (1955),  price  75  cents. 

Ontario  Handwoven  Textiles,  by  K.  B.  Brett  (1956),  price  $1.00. 

English  Silver:  Seven  Centuries  of  English  Domestic  Silver  (1958),  price 

$1.00. 

Up  North:  The  Discovery  and  Mapping  of  the  Canadian  Arctic,  1511-1944 
(1958),  price  25  cents. 

Oriental  Rugs:  The  Kalman  Collection  (1958),  price  25  cents. 

Masks:  The  Many  Faces  of  Man  (1959),  price  $2.00. 

The  lnverhuron  Site,  by  Walter  Kenyon,  Occasional  Paper  1  (1959),  price 

$1.00. 

Chinese  Velvets,  by  Harold  Burnham,  Occasional  Paper  2  (1959),  price 

$1.00. 

The  Swan  Lake  Site,  by  Walter  Kenyon,  and  The  Brock  Street  Burial,  by 
Walter  Kenyon  &  Nancy  S.  Cameron,  Occasional  Paper  No.  3  (1961), 
price  $1.00. 

Annual,  1959,  Art  and  Archaeology  Division,  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
price  $1.00. 

Annual,  1960,  Art  and  Archaeology  Division,  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
price  $1.00. 

Annual,  1961,  Art  and  Archaeology  Division,  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
price  $1.00. 

Bulletins — 11,  15,  16 — 5  cents  each. 

Bulletins — 17,  18,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27 — 25  cents  each. 

Bulletin — 20 — 50  cents. 


OFFPRINTS 

“Chinese  Mortuary  Pillows  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology”, 
by  Helen  E.  Fernald.  Reprinted  from  the  Far  Eastern  Ceramic  Bulletin, 
Volume  4,  No.  1,  March,  1952,  price  25  cents. 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  MUSEUM'S  COLLECTIONS 

The  Face  of  Early  Canada,  by  F.  St.  George  Spendlove  (Ryerson  Press, 
1958),  price  $8.50,  de  luxe  edition  $14.50. 

Collector’s  Luck,  by  F.  St.  George  Spendlove  (Ryerson  Press,  1960)  price 
$15.00. 
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PATRON 


The  honorary  title  of  Patron  is  bestowed  by  the  Museum  Board  on  those 
who  have  given  exceptional  service,  either  by  time  and  effort  expended 
on  behalf  of  the  Museum,  or  by  gifts  of  money  or  objects  to  it. 


MEMBERSHIP 


FEES 


Annual 

Annual  Provincial  (outside  Toronto) 

Life 

Benefactor 

Endowment 


$  10.00 
5.00 
100.00 
500.00 
5,000.00 


SOME  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Invitations  to  preview  openings  of  special  exhibitions. 

Free  admission  during  Museum  hours. 

Educational  services:  guided  tours  for  groups  of  ten  or  more  members  (by 
arrangement). 

Special  reduction  on  Museum  Extension  courses. 

Copies  of  the  Calendar  of  Events  distributed  five  times  a  year. 

Ten  per  cent  reduction  on  purchases  at  the  Sales  Desk. 

Members’  children  are  issued  a  “Museum  Explorers  Club”  card  free  of 
charge  upon  request. 


ADMISSION 

Monday  to  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Sunday,  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Adults 
25  cents. 

Members,  Students  with  identification,  and  accompanied  children  free. 
Children  under  fourteen  who  are  members  of  the  “Museum  Explorers 
Club”  (25  cents  per  annum),  free  and  unaccompanied. 

Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Gallery,  14  Queen's  Park  West.  Hours  same 
as  main  building.  No  admission  charge. 
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Fig.  1. 

Map  of  Ruin  Mounds,  Baking  Pot,  British  Honduras.  This  map  is  reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University. 
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plate  I  (a)  Structure  A  during  the  clearing  of  the  wall  lines  across  the  west  face. 

The  partly  excavated  Room  1  is  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  as 
well  as  the  trench  across  the  summit  of  the  mound  and  the  stairway 
treads. 


( b )  Workmen  excavating  retaining  walls  in  the  trench  across  the  summit 
of  Structure  A. 
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plate  II  ( a )  Room  1,  Structure  A,  showing  features  of  the  latest  building  period. 

The  altar  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  workman.  The  butt  of  a  plain 
stele  is  in  the  foreground.  Room  2,  above  Room  1,  was  unexcavated 
when  this  photograph  was  taken. 


( b )  Structure  D,  showing  part  of  the  northern  range.  The  pick  stands  on 
the  bench  surface  and  leans  against  the  playing  wall. 
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PLATE  III 

(a)  Polychrome  Tripod 
Dish  of  the  type  Paixban 
Buff  Polychrome.  The 
interior  design  is  in 
black,  red  and  orange 
on  cream,  and  represents 
a  stylized  water  bird. 


( b )  Redware  Basal  Overlap  Dish.  ( c )  Polychrome  Bowl  of  the  type 

Several  vessels  similar  to  this  were  found.  Anonal  Polychrome.  The  exterior 

decoration  is  in  red  and  black  on  buff. 


( d )  Cache  of  Eccentric  Flints.  These  geometrically  and  zoomorphically  shaped 
chipped  flints  were  placed  as  a  votive  cache  in  front  of  the  plain 
stone  monument  in  Room  2,  Structure  A. 
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plate  iv  Ivory  Diptych,  French,  ca.  1330. 


plate  v  Wooden  trencher,  English,  ca.  1600. 
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plate  vi  Case  for  round  trenchers,  and  trenchers  1  to  4,  ca.  1600. 
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PLATE  VII 

Trenchers  5  to  12, 
ca.  1600. 
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plate  viii  Crewelwork  curtain  dated  1696,  English. 
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PLATE  IX  Detail  of  date  worked  in  green  of  about  the  same  tone  as  the  brown  of 
the  branch,  and  therefore  difficult  to  read. 


plate  x  Crewelwork  curtain,  English.  Late  seventeenth  to  early  eighteenth  century. 
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PLATE  XI 

Details  of  leaf  forms 
on  the  two  1696 
curtains,  showing 
variations  in  stitches 
and  filler  patterns. 


PLATE  XII 

Detail  of  collar,  Venetian  Raised 
Point  Lace,  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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plate  xiii  Carved  lacquer  box,  China,  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  top  of  lid. 


and  detail 
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plate  xiv  Detail  of  plinth  of  carved  lacquer  box. 


plate  xv  Guri  lacquer  box  and  cover,  China,  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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plate  xvi  Small  Guri  box  and  cover,  Japan,  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century. 


plate  xvii  Detail  of  cloud-collar  border  on  a  blue-and-white  porcelain  box, 
Cheng-te  period  (1506-21). 
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plate  xviii  Hexagonal  dish  of  carved  multi-coloured  lacquer.  Mark  and  period  of 
Chia-ching  (1522-66). 
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plate  xix  Inlaid  shell  motif,  Shang  Dynasty,  (a)  First  reconstruction.  ( b )  Second 
reconstruction. 
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Fig.  2. 

Inscription  on  reverse  of  the  left  hand  leaf  of  the  diptych. 


Fig.  3. 

Finds  lying  in  situ  at  Tomb  8,  Hsin-ts’un,  Hsian  Hsien,  Honan  province. 


eyes 
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eye  brou/s 

nose 
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horns 
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Fig.  4. 

(a)  eye  types;  (b)  eyebrow  types;  (c)  ear  types;  (d)  nose  types;  (e)  mouth  types; 
(f)  horn  types.  From  Hsiin  Hsien  finds. 
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Fig.  7. 

Two  bow-shaped  jingles  from  pits  M20  and  M40  ar  Hsiao-t’un,  Honan  province. 
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PLATE  XX 

Detail,  tomb  tile,  Later 
Han  Dynasty. 


PLATE  XXI 

Model  of  house, 
Later  Han  Dynasty. 
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plate  xxii  Two  figures  from  the  house 
model,  Later  Han  Dynasty. 


plate  xxiii  Detail,  architectural  model,  Han 
Dynasty. 


PLATE  XXIV 
Model  of  Horse, 
Later  Han  Dynasty. 
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PLATE  XXV 
Glazed  stoneware  jar. 


LATE  XXVI 

Fragment  of  white  stoneware. 


PLATE  XXVII 

Grey  pottery  head,  front  view. 
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plate  xxviii  Bone  finial, 


plate  xxix  Section  of  bone  vessel 


plate  xxx  Section  of  bronze  helmet. 
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Fig.  8. 

Pottery  figure  from  An-yang. 


Fig.  9. 

Bronze  helmet  from  An-yang. 
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plate  xxxi  ( a )  A  walrus  hunt.  ( b )  Hunting  ducks,  (c)  Herding  reindeer  (above), 
and  a  fish  camp  (below). 
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plate  xxxii  ( a )  Rabbit  snares.  ( b )  A  hunter  with  his  kayak  on  the  ice.  (c)  Mar¬ 
mot  snares.  ( d )  Snaring  ducks  and  geese.  ( e )  Hunting-  ptarmigan.  (/) 
A  trapped  fox. 
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plate  xxxiii  Model  canoe-sled,  Northwest  River,  Labrador. 


plate  xxxiv  Model  canoe-sled,  Davis  Inlet,  Labrador. 
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plate  xxxv  Warp-weighted  loom,  Manndalen,  Nord  Troms,  Norway. 


PLATE  XXXVI 
Body-tension  loom 
for  weaving  double 
cloth,  Cora  Indians, 
Mexico. 
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plate  xxxvii  Body-tension  loom  (izarabata),  Gifu  prefecture,  Japan,  with  sche¬ 
matic  warp.  The  heddle  rod  is  a  replacement. 


Fig.  10. 

Shedding  systems,  warp-weighted  loom.  Left,  natural  shed;  right,  countershed.  A, 
beam;  B,  shed  rod;  C,  heddle  rod;  D,  loom  weights. 
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Fig.  11. 

Shedding  systems,  two-beam  pegged  loom.  Above,  basic  shed;  below,  countershed. 
A,  cloth  beam;  B,  shed  rod;  C,  heddle  rod;  D,  warp  beam. 


Fig.  12. 

Shedding  systems,  Japanese  izarabata.  Above,  natural  shed;  below,  countershed.  A, 
cloth  beam;  B,  shed  rod;  C,  heddle  rod;  D,  warp  beam;  E,  reed;  F,  warp  depressor 
rod. 
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